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RESIDENT WILSON, leaving America after 
P his brief visit, has delivered a speech which 
was a worthy companion to the oration he 
made when he landed. Taken together, these two 
speeches are the finest that have been delivered since 
the war. It is not merely that they contain high 
aspirations and humane sentiments, phrased in language 
which is at once elevated and simple; it is not merely 
that they appeal directly to the generous impulses of 
mankind as few of the speeches of leading statesmen 
do. The most important thing about them is the proof 
that they contain that he has grasped, with his imagina- 
tion and with his reason, the tremendous practical 
significance of the issue now being contested, that he 
is explaining it to the world’s publics as no one else 
has explained it, and that his consciousness of its 
urgency is so intense that he will fight for his solution, 
if necessary, with desperation. 





ca * * 


“ Think of the darkness that will fall’: the phrase 
came from the earlier of his two speeches: rhetorical 
though the cynic may find it, it contains the essential 
truth, and it is this that he is hammering into the 
people of Europe and, above all, into the people of 
his own country. All sorts of objections may be raised 
against the League of Nations. It may mean the 
frustration of some ambitions at this very Peace Con- 
ference ; it may diminish sovereignty ; it may impose 
this, that and the other restriction upon us, or involve 
this, that and the other difficulty. But the great and 


crucial point is: what is the alternative, if, owing to 
European greed, fear and suspicion, or American selfish- 
ness and ignorance, it should fail to be established ? 
Men may refuse to face, to think of, the alternative ; 


but it is there. The alternative is lapse into a world 
immeasurably worse than that before the war: a 
world in which, owing to the lack of international 
co-operation, anarchy and famine will gradually over- 
spread the Continent; a world armed to the teeth, 
devoting all its energies and all its resources, material 
and scientific, to the accumulation and perfection of 
weapons of war; a world in which—even though the 
Prussian has been beaten—every cloud in the sky 
will mean panic, and no nation will dare lean on any 
strength but its own. These are not wild imaginings : 
they are sober certainties that appear such to every 
man who dares follow up the course of events should 
the Congress break up and the delegates return with 
no pact made. 
* * * 


There is a noticeable weakening in European opposi- 
tion to the League. The force of circumstances is too 
strong. The spectre that Mr. Lloyd George drew in 
his speech to the Industrial Committee on Tuesday 
looms larger and larger before the statesmen of Europe. 
A cold fit has come over the fire-eaters of France : 
they have begun to wonder what the position and 
power of France in the world will be if there is no 
League of Nations and America lives in isolation across 
the ocean; especially should some new menace arise 
in the East. Far the most effective opposition that 
still exists is in America, where a strong section of Re- 
publicans, led by a body of Senators under Mr. Lodge, 
is vigorously opposing the Democratic President, and 
where masses of the population are ignorant of, and 
uninterested in, the remote European tangle, and think 
that America can retire into her snail-shell again. 
Certain sections of the British Press, apparently for 
no better reason than to provide their readers with the 
spectacle of a tough fight with varying fortunes, are 
exaggerating the strength of this opposition ; some of 
the papers have even been suggesting that in America 
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the League of Nations had been definitely “ turned 
down.” But those who know America best are most 
confident that the President, with an irresistible case, 
is bound to win, and that no constitutional obstacle 
will in the end prevent the American people from getting 
its way. Mr. Wilson will be back in Paris in a few days : 
when he returns to America in May to make a great 
speaking tour he will find, we are convinced, that his 
battle is already virtually won. 


co He * 


Every day makes clearer the necessity that we should 
at the earliest possible moment—whatever other ques- 
tions are left over for later decision—define precisely 
the demands we intend to make upon Germany, both 
territorial and financial; make the peace; and raise 
the blockade. Starvation, disease, unemployment ; 
the presence of hundreds of thousands of demobilised 
and unemployed soldiers, many of them still in uniform : 
the nervous reaction after years of bloody and disas- 
trously unsuccessful war; the infection of revolution ; 
and, added to all else, this prolonged suspense in the 
prisoners’ cells: all these things are daily bringing 
Germany nearer to despair and the anarchy which is 
its child. The position of the Weimar Government 
grows weaker and weaker; tanks have appeared in 
the streets of Berlin; Bolsheviks in touch with Moscow 
are in control in Munich; every competent British 
observer agrees that Germany is not only “ down and 
out ’’ militarily, but that the Germans are on the point 
of a general breakdown because of their hardships. Yet 
we go on discussing indemnities as though—apart from 
the dishonour of shifting our ground about them—- 
circumstances did not now make it clear that, however 


much or little we can get out of Germany by way of 


reparation, our immediate job is to take every step 
in our power, whilst securing our just territorial aims 
and drawing any more teeth that it may be desirable to 
remove, to set Germany on her feet, and to give her 
people the prospects of a future which will make it 
worth their while remaining industrious and orderly. 
There are still some among us who so thoroughly enjoy 
the feeling of hating seventy millions of men, women 
and children as a proof of their own rectitude and 
adhesion to truth, justice and Christian morality 
generally, that they seem to welcome the prospect of 
Germany’s virtually committing suicide on our door- 
step. Should the thing happen, a great deal else will 
happen, too: and we shall none of us like it. 


* * aK 


Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, to which we referred 
above, was the second that he had delivered within a 
few days. The first, a pacificatory address, admirably 
suited to the occasion, was given last week-end, when 
the Industrial Conference (which also heard the new 
Minister for Labour) assembled for the first time. 
At the first meeting almost all those present, whatever 
the extent of their private hopes as to the possible 
fruitfulness of such an effort, showed a genuine desire 
to explore the grounds of likely agreement. Most of 
the Labour speeches were very quiet, though there were 
many warm protests against the sale of national fac- 
tories and the reduction in unemployed benefit. Mr. 


Clynes said quite bluntly that he did not want the 


workers to ask for too much at once. The outcome of 
the meeting was the adoption of a resolution proposed 
by Mr. Arthur Henderson and supported by Mr. Stuart- 
Bunning, authorising (for the sake of averting, if possible, 
industrial strife at this crisis) the establishment of a 
joint committee of employers and workmen to consider 
and report to the Conference on the causes and cure 
of unrest, and especially : (1) Questions relating to hours, 
wages, and general conditions of employment; (2) 
unemployment and its prevention; and (3) the best 
method of promoting co-operation between Capital 
and Labour. Representatives to the number of thirty 
a side were appointed later, and the Joint Industrial 
Committee met for the first time on Tuesday. We 
have been publicly informed, by an authority, that 
many employers are prepared to go much further 
than we dream, and we await the outcome of the 
committee’s work with interest. 


The Royal Commission on the Coalmining industry 
is taking evidence. Last week an immediate national 
strike of 750,000 miners, against not the coalowners 
but the Government, seemed inevitable. Mr. Lloyd 
George. by announcing a Royal Commission, played 
for position. The Miners’ Federation replied by un- 
expectedly accepting the Commission, on condition that 
it reported by March 20th, and that half its members, 
other than the judicial chairman, should be. though not 
necessarily working miners, their own nominees. The 
Prime Minister found himself unable to refuse this 
request, and the Commission was accordingly instantly 
appointed, composed of three members each of the 
Mineowners’ Association and the Miners’ Federation ; 
three capitalist employers in other industries chosen 
by the Government, and three economists nominated 
by the miners. These last are Mr. Sidney Webb, Sir 
Leo Money, and Mr. R. H. Tawney, all of whom contested 
seats as Labour candidates at the General Election. 
It is the first time that the organised workmen have 
insisted successfully on nominating one-half of a Royal 
Commission upon any issue, and the first time that they 
have called to their aid as their nominees the economists 
of their own party. The Miners’ Federation adheres 
to its policy of instructing its 750,000 members at once 
to give a fortnight’s notice of ceasing work, but the date 
of expiry is postponed for a week, until March 22nd, 
just to give the Royal Commission time to avert the 
strike by an acceptable report, which the Government 
would virtually be constrained to accept. 


tk % 


The first few days’ proceedings of the Royal Commis- 
sion have made a great stir. The aggregate profits of 
the industry during the years of war were shown to 
have been not a shilling per ton, as in the most pros- 
perous years just before the war, but three times 
that amount, involving excess profits of no less than 
£29,000,000 in a year. The Government stands revealed 
as particeps criminis in the coal profiteering. It 
abstracted 80 per cent. in Excess Profits Tax, and it 
used 15 per cent. more to bolster up by subsidies the 
worst colliery concerns, which, notwithstanding the 
inflated prices, were nevertheless making losses; and, 
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what is more extraordinary, it prescribed a further rise 
of half-a-crown a ton at a moment when profits were 
absolutely at their maximum, because these coalowners 
requested it, and admittedly in ignorance of the enor- 
mous profits being made by the industry as a whole. 


* * x 


The impression has been produced, not only that the 
miners’ demand for a reduction of hours by two daily 
can be granted, but also a large part of their demand 
for an advance in their Standard of Life expressed in 
money earnings (towards which the Prime Minister 
has already offered a shilling a day all round, or some 
fourteen millions sterling a year, dated back to January 
9th last). More important in its bearing upon the 
likelihood of a strike that the miners’ insistent 
demand for the conversion of Government control 
into Government ownership (“ nationalisation’) has 
become widely and suddenly popular. The general 
public now realises that only by a unification of owner- 
ship, operation and distribution can the continued 
profits of the mass of successful mines be brought 
either to the relief of prices or to the advance of wages, 
the present discontinuity of working be obviated, 
and the extravagant cost of the distributive system be 
lessened. There is a growing conviction that nothing 
short of a declaration by the Commission in favour 
of Nationalisation, in its interim report of March 20th, 
will avert the calamitous strike. Will the employers 
in the Commission nerve themselves to recommend 
this step ? 


is 


* x * 


March 4 of this year may conceivably be noted a land- 
mark in the history of the British Commonwealth, since 
it was on that date that the first Indian Peer delivered 
his maiden speech, as the first Indian Under-Secretary 
of State. Lord Sinha spoke with a parliamentary 
manner so perfect and mature that many noble lords 
must have listened in mingled astonishment and envy. 
He was called upon to answer Lord Sydenham’s request 
for information as to the progress of the Montagu reform 
scheme, especially in relation to the opinions of the 
provincial governments upon the projected establish- 
ment of provincial autonomy and the reports of the two 
special committces on constitutional machinery now 
due. These are to be published almost immediately. 
Lord Sinha did not give any information as to the forth- 
coming India Bill, but it is known that Mr. Montagu 
hopes to be ready for its introduction before midsummer. 
It will be the most important measure of the kind since 
the dissolution of the East India Company sixty years 
ago, and it will furnish the new House of Commons 
with its first great challenge in Imperial affairs. Mean- 
while, the Government should be pressed for a detailed 
statement in regard to the crop failure in India. If no 
more than fifty per cent. of the unofficial reports of 
famine are justified, the country is to-day suffering 
from a scarcity of food far worse than any since the 
last great famine twenty years ago, and all the more 
serious because complicated with a rise in prices surpass- 


ing all records. 
€ * * 


News from Russia is scarce. There have been the 
customary reports that the Bolshevik position is weaken- 
ing; coupled with one more announcement that, as 
the result of a heavy bombardment and infantry attack, 





our troops on the Archangel front have had to retire. 
Greeks are now said to be fighting on the Southern 
front against the Bolsheviks. As it now clear 
that British military enterprises in Russia are not 
going to be extended, and as our present tiny forces 
can do nothing except assist the Bolsheviks to get 
a show of victory, we trust we shall soon get official 
assurances that our Russian expeditions will be with- 
drawn as soon as possible. 


is 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Not the least inter- 
esting of the new groupings born of recent events in 
Ireland is that of Nationalist soldiers—both officers and 
men—who have served during the present war. The 
position of such soldiers is indeed unique. It is certain 
that most of them would never have joined the Army 
had it not been for Mr. John Redmond’s appeal and for 
their own belief that their country must be included 
among the small nations whose freedom was to be 
gained through a victory of the Entente Allies. At 
least 30,000 of them had previously belonged to the 
National Volunteers, the body raised by Nationalist 
Ireland in reply to the Ulster arming. They left Ireland 
for the front amid the cheers of their fellow-countrymen. 
They are now returning to an Ireland forgetful of her 
own earlier disposition and too disposed to visit upon 
them the sins of the Government under whose orders 
they have fought these past four years. Many (affected 
by the opinion of their neighbours) have already drifted 
into the ranks of Sinn Fein and, if nothing is done, 
more will follow. It is in these circumstances that a 
number of them have come together to found an organ- 
isation having three main purposes—to promote a 
national memorial to those Irishmen who have fallen in 
the war, to safeguard the interests of those soldiers—to 
whatever section of the community they may otherwise 
belong—who have survived, and to champion the right 
of Ireland to national self-government. The move- 
ment has found adherents in some unexpected quarters, 
as well among senior officers as in the lower ranks of 
the service. A good deal is likely to be heard of it in 
the near future. 

x * 


Mr. Birrell, in an essay on Cardinal Newman, has told 
us that bishops’ charges are amongst the many seemingly 
important things that do not count in England. “ It 
is said,” he characteristically remarks, “to be the 
duty of an archdeacon to read his bishop's charge ; 
it is undoubted law that a mandamus will not be granted 
to compel him to do so.” The pastorals of the Irish 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy are another matter. Not 
only are they published in full in the Irish Press, but 
they are read—and even obeyed—by great numbers of 
men and women of all classes. In the Lenten pastorals 
just issued there is at least one matter of high political 
interest. Without exception, so far as I have observed, 
the bishops, headed by the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Armagh, renew in the most solemn terms the warning 
which the Church has often given against association in 
secret societies. In more than one diocese the faithful 


are sternly warned that those who join such bodies 
cannot—so long as they persist in such error—be 
admitted to the Sacraments. 
the country the warning 
ominous. 


In the present state of 


is both significant and 
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THE BRITISH ARMY AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


R. CHURCHILL’S speech on the Army Esti- 
mates displeased and alarmed some of his 
hearers. They felt the contrast between the 
anti-war programme before the Peace Con- 

ference and the formidable machinery of war-making for 
whose upkeep our War Office asked. There is no real con- 
flict between the two; and if the War Minister had said 
in his opening what he did not say till his reply, there 
need have been no misunderstanding. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the House—which knows Mr. Churchill, and has 
seen his extraordinary capacity for intoxicating himself 
with a task in hand, and has seen, too, how forceful and 
compelling these intoxications become—was not wrong 
in feeling that his activities at the War Office may need 
careful and even suspicious watching, if they are not to 
develop out of all proportion to the State’s general 
interests. 

That his present proposals do not clash with the 
League project may be admitted, if it is remembered 
that the project under the happiest conditions will 
require a considerable time to materialise, while his 
proposals are of a strictly interim character. His 
scheme embraces four different types of Army, about 
which it is so necessary to be clear that we venture to 
tabulate them. They are: 


(1) The great Army which won the war and which 
is now fast being demobilised out of existence. This 
was based on a war-time conscription, and will cease to 
exist on May 1. 

(2) The Armies of Occupation. These are in process 
of being constituted out of the foregoing, of which they 
will represent about a quarter of the strength, com- 
— the youngest men with the shortest service. The 

asis 1s a short-term extension of the existing conscript 
obligation, for the purpose of securing and enforcing 
the terms of peace. 

(3) A short-term Voluntary Army, composed of 
trained soldiers who have voluntarily re-enlisted for 
periods of two, three or four years. These will be used 
in the first instance to relieve our oversea garrisons in 
India and elsewhere. 

(4) A Regular Post-War Voluntary Army. The 
present nucleus of this is a few thousands of youths 
who have enlisted during the present year in the old 
pre-war way. They will receive a year or two’s training 
at depots or camps until they reach manhood, and will 
then be available for whatever forces are by that time 
required. 


Now, of the four types the first is vanishing. The 
other three alone concern the future. Of these only 
No. 2 is on a conscript basis, and that only for a short 
(though indeterminate) period. It might have sounded 
more satisfactory if Mr. Churchill could have fixed a 
term ; if, for instance, he had given an absolute assurance 
that any work remaining to be done by No. 2 in 1920 
should be performed by voluntary forces of the No. 3 
type. Presumably he felt unable to give it for two 
reasons—first, that the military responsibilities which 
will have to be borne during next year by Great Britain, 
France, Italy and the United States for the purpose of 
establishing the peace and the League of Nations 
cannot at present be approximately gauged; and, 
secondly, that the future intake of recruits for units of 
No. 8 type is also an unknown quantity. Weare bound 
to recognise these considerations; yet we think that 
as a matter of policy the Government would be wise 
to resolve, here and now, to replace No. 2 by No. 8 at 
the end of this year, whatever the cost. Meanwhile 
we should take note that for the time being, though 
some conscripts are being retained, conscription has been 
abolished. It was abolished when the War Office 


stopped its machinery for taking up new conscripts ; 
and it can only be restored as a system when (if ever) 
the machinery is set running again. This stoppage (to 
which there has so far been nothing equivalent on the 
Continent) was a very important decision; it has 
stamped us afresh as a non-conscript nation. The 
Labour Party Executive would seem to have been 
scarcely alive to its significance when it passed its reso- 
lutions upon military policy last Wednesday. 

There is a real danger to the League of Nations 
from the side of those who figure it as implying a general 
and immediate laying down of arms. The error is 
psychologically akin to that of those who argued before 
last November that the League could be a substitute 
for victory over Germany; and in point of fact the 
people who foster it are largely the same people. The 
essence of the League is not merely that there shall 
be paper resolutions in favour of maintaining peace, 
but that armed forces shall be in existence ready and 
able to repress any breach of it. It was necessary to 
defeat Germany, because she was in flagrante delicto 
as a wanton peace-breaker ; and if the rest of the world 
showed themselves incapable of putting her down, 
it would be impossible for anyone to feel the least 
confidence in the League’s ability to repress any future 
repetitions of her crime. The point to bear in mind 
is that now, and for a long time to come, peace-keeping 
cannot be a purely negative function. It does not imply 
a mere abstention from war-making; it necessitates 
also a readiness to make war against war. In the first 
epoch of reconstruction, when the League of Nations 
is slowly scrambling to its feet amid the wrecks of many 
dissolving systems, the discharge of this function may 
be very onerous, shading off, as it must, into a good 
deal of quasi-police work. The burden will fall, in the 
first instance, upon the shoulders of the Five Great 
Powers now sitting at Paris, by whose sides we hope 
that a democratic Germany, a democratic Russia, 
and a democratic Poland may, in the course of 
evolution, take their due places. 

Now, it is tempting enough for any of us, at the 
close of an exhausting Armageddon, to decline these 
new burdens, and to fall back upon traditional pre- 
scriptions—those of the “ Monroe Doctrine,” or “a 
Rhine frontier,’ or “ Blue Water,” or “ splendid 
isolation,” as the case may be. It was to combat 
instincts of this kind—instincts of tiredness and with- 
drawal and _ laissez-faire—that President Wilson 
returned to America; and if we believe his New York 
speech, he has decisively defeated them on that side 
of the Atlantic. To defeat them on this side, we have 
only to repeat to ourselves the question which we 
asked when Lord Lansdowne wrote his celebrated 
letter: “ Do we want to establish a permanent peace 
and abolish the possibility of another Armageddon ; 
or do we not?” If we did, it was impossible to follow 
Lord Lansdowne, whose highest aim seemed to be to 
get back as near as possible to the status quo ante bellum. 
And if we still do, we ought to see the absolute necessity 
of shouldering such further military burdens as are 
required of us if our country is to contribute its share 
to the establishment and maintenance of world-peace. 
It ought to be our aim to reduce these burdens as far 
as possible by mutual agreement, or, where agreement 
fails, by urging the policy of reduction in every legitimate 
way. But so long as in a great part of the world 
civilisation can only keep its footing with external 
support, and even in the civilised countries themselves 
the system of government by consent is stil] threatened 
by all sorts of systems of government by force, our 
need for efficient fighting services, whether on land, 
in the air, or on the sea, will remain. 

While it remains we must not be sorry to see the 
War Office, the Admiralty, or the Air Ministry in 
capable and energetic hands. No doubt, as we said 
above, Mr. Churchill’s personality is one which requires 
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watching. But it is absurd on the face of it—and worse 
—to make it a ground of complaint against a War 
Minister that he is keen on his work. Since the job 
has to be done, let it be well done. No lesson has been 
taught more clearly by the war than the heavy penalties 
in store for a country which neglects to have its defensive 
requirements exhaustively studied and ungrudgingly 
provided for, in proper conjunction with the shaping of 
its international relations. The things that cost our- 
selves and the French so dear at the very beginning of 
the war and made inevitable a long struggle—our dearth 
of machine-guns, our lack of any adequate reserve of 
rifles, and so forth—were many of them cases of ludicrous 
og oy between the saving effected and the risk 
run. The Parliamentary cheeseparing which prevented 
us from widening our naval dock-entrances prevented 
Admirals Jellicoe and Beatty from destroying the 
German fleet at Jutland—a destruction which would 
have enabled us to enter the Baltic, to save Russia, and 
to end the war, humanly speaking, eighteen months or 
two years sooner than it was ended. If we cannot 
learn lessons like that, if we are to return to criticising 
Army and Navy Estimates in just the old pre-war 
spirit, it will begin to look as if we should never learn 
anything. 


THE NEWEST AUTOCRACY 


HIS Government, which was, only last Decem- 
ber, confirmed in office by the electorate for 
the purpose of “‘making the world safe for 
democracy,” has the most curious taste 

for autocracy. The new Transport Bill, published 
at the end of last week, proposes to vest in Sir Eric 
Geddes, with the very minimum of safeguards, extra- 
ordinary powers, not only of seizing and managing 
all the transport of the nation during the next two years, 
but also of committing Parliament and the Exchequer 
to any kind of arrangement for the future that may seem 
good to him. The nation still believes in Sir Eric 
Geddes, without quite knowing why; and there is a 
popular impression that Mr. Lloyd George has commis- 
sioned him to take the whole transport system in 
hand, get rid of all the obstructing and corrupting private 
interests, and, adopting the most up-to-date improve- 
ments, to make a really efficient job of it. This may 
be true, but the Bill does not prove it. It is plainly 
expedient to concentrate in the new Ministry of Ways 
and Communications (Clause 2) all the existing powers 
and duties of the various Government Departments 
with regard not only to railways, tramways and canals, 
but also to roads and bridges, ports and harbours, and 
the vehicles and craft using them, and even to the supply 
of electricity. It may be convenient to vest in the same 
Ministry (Clause 8) all the extraordinary powers over 
railways and the other means of transport that have 
been assumed during war time ; but this is only to be 
for two years, and is expressly limited by being declared 
to be only “ with a view to affording time for the con- 
sideration and formulation of the policy to be pursued 
as to the future position of the undertakings.” It is 
when we come to Clause 4, where the powers are un- 
limited either in time, character, or cost, that we open 
our eyes. Once the Bill is passed, Sir Eric Geddes may, 
by mere Order in Council, (a)acquire and work any or 
all the railways, canals, harbours, or docks, with all 
their subsidiary services, including ships, hotels, factories 
and foreign agencies, either compulsorily or by agree- 
ment, committing the nation to any price and any con- 
ditions that he thinks fit; (b) lease out to any person, 
upon any terms he pleases, for any period whatsoever, 
any of the undertakings so acquired; (c) himself 
establish and work any new undertakings of the kind ; 
and (d) fix the fares, rates, or charges, without limit, 
at whatsoever sums he chooses, notwithstanding any 





statute tothe contrary. All this may be done, according 
to the terms of the Bill, without so much as consulting 
either the Treasury or any person affected, and without 
Treasury approval. The only requirement is that 
when the bargain has been already provisionally made, 
and the nation is thus conan not only to the 
policy and the particular application of the policy, 
but also to the price to be paid, and to all the condi- 
tions, the Draft Order in Council is to lie for thirty 
days before each House of Parliament, so that either the 
House of Lords or the House of Commons can, after 
such debate as may be found time for, present an address 
to the King against the proposal! But a still more 
objectionable power is given in Clause 5. Without 
even providing such a shadowy Parliamentary control 
as is given when it is a question of buying out the 
railway shareholders, the new Minister may, without 
even the knowledge of the House of Commons, if he 
secures Treasury approval (which is actually not re- 
quired for the exercise of the vast powers of the preceding 
clause), make advances and loans, and even out-and-out 
grants of public money to “any authority, company, 
or person,” under any conditions, for the “ construc- 
tion, improvement, or maintenance,” not only of roads, 
but also of railways, tramways, docks, piers, harbours, 
bridges, ferries and any “transport services.”” Under 
this clause the Government could, without coming to 
Parliament, set up in business, at the public expense, 
all the promoters of omnibus services competing with 
the municipal tramways, and the whole crowd of specu- 
lators who are eager to get hold of aeroplane transport 
for their own profit. 

We are quite ready to believe, on the Home Secretary's 
authority, that Sir Erie Geddes is to be commissioned 
to organise a national transport service which shall 
finally get rid of the conflict of private interests by which 
even the ability of our railway managers has been so 
largely nullified. But public opinion—already scan- 
dalised at the reckless abandonment of the nation’s ships, 
factories, machinery and shipyards to private capitalists 
—is not prepared to trust the Government either as to 
the manner in which the national transport system shall 
be organised or as to the price to be paid in compensa- 
tion to the expropriated shareholders. The railway 
shareholders, for instance, are calmly asking to be paid, 
not the amount at which their properties were freely 
bought and sold on the Stock Exchange in 1914, or 
on the day before Mr. Winston Churchill revealed that 
they were about to be purchased, nor yet the amount 
calculated on the principles of expropriation worked 
out by the very authoritative committee on State Pur- 
chase (Liquor Trade), either of which would come to 
something like £800,000,000; but actually the full 
nominal value of their watered stock (say £1,800,000,000) 
in Government securities which are to be issued to them 
at 75, and to be eventually redeemed by the Govern- 
ment at par! This is the sort of margin—a cool 
five hundred millions sterling or more—that this Bill 
authorises Sir Eric Geddes to play with, without having 
to get Treasury approval, without any sanction by 
Parliament of the lines on which he is to bargain, and 
without even any prior declaration of policy by the 
Government on the subject. The bargain when made 
is to be put before Parliament (for thirty days), to be 
ratified or not ! 

Apparently the decision as to the method of adminis- 
tration of the nation’s transport system—whether a 
lease to a profit-making company, in which the Govern- 
ment will have found all the capital, and the capitalist 
lessees will have all the power and most of the profits, 
or an autocratic Railway Ministry, or the newest idea 
of “* Joint Control ”’—need not come before Parliament 
at all. The question is not referred to in the Bill. Sir 
Eric Geddes is to decide, all by himself, what proposal 
he will put before the War Cabinet, what information he 
may vouchsafe to give to the Cabinet Committee— 
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perhaps “ Lord Curzon and Mr. Barnes ’’—to whom the 
decision may be remitted, and whether or not he chooses 
to provide them with authoritative financial and other 
reports on the various alternatives. 

We suggest that the whole procedure of the Bill is 
unsatisfactory, and, in fact, an insult to the House of 
Commons. What is required is, after due consideration 
by the Ministry of Ways and Communications, a regular 
Bill for the establishment of the necessary administrative 
machinery for the management of the railways and the 
rest of the nation’s transport system. Such a Bill 
should prescribe—not, indeed, the compensation money, 
but the general line on which the requisite Board of 
Arbitration should proceed to assess it, so that Parlia- 
ment may satisfy itself that no injustice will be done, 
on the one hand, to the innocent stockholders, and, on 
the other, to the long-suffering taxpayers. Such a 
Bill should provide, too, by suitable joint committees, 
both local and national, for the due participation in 
the management of the organisations of the various 
grades and kinds df persons engaged in the service, 
and we suggest, also, for the establishment of advisory 
committees representing, both by localities and by 
industries, the different classes of customers. If the 
Bill establishing a Ministry of Health requires the 
creation by express statutory provision of analogous 
advisory committees, the instrument by which our 
Transport Administration is constituted certainly re- 
quires it no less. The Labour Party will be neglecting 
its duty if it fails to rectify this omission. With regard 
to fares and rates, will the business world entrust to 
Sir Eric Geddes, without Parliamentary control, the 
power for all time to raise them by whatever figure he 
pleases? We object equally to the exercise, without 
the prior approval by Parliament for any such policy, 
and definite statutory sanction for the conditions, 
of both the power to lease to private capitalism and the 
power to subsidise private capitalism in the develop- 
ment of our transport system. There is, moreover, 
no excuse for the substitution of the flimsy device of 
“ Jaying for thirty days on the table of the House” for 
the opportunities for consideration, discussion and 
amendment afforded by a regular Bill. The Government 
should be pressed at least to adopt the procedure by 
Provisional Order. But no previous House of Commons 
would have dreamt of passing such a measure as the 
present Bill without an explicit exposition, by someone 
more authoritative than Mr. Shortt, of the Government 
policy the execution of which Parliament was asked to 
commit to the Ministry. It is this sort of proceeding 
that is making people suspect that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
notion of making the world safe for Democracy is, 
by substituting for Parliament a scarcely veiled bureau- 
cratic autocracy, to make Democracy safe for the 
(capitalist) world. 


LIBERALS IN ECLIPSE 


HEN a Liberal politician, from amid the 
depths of defeat, sets out in days like these 
to reaffirm his faith, we may all admit 
that he deserves sympathy and encourage- 

ment. This is the case of an active London Liberal, 
who, in the most appropriate quarter, namely, the 
Westminster Gazette, has been discussing the apparent 
obliteration of Liberalism as a political force and 
reminding his fellows in disaster that ‘* Liberalism 
is something much deeper than the label of a political 
party.” So much at least is obvious, since a political 
label, even when it takes the form of a Coalition coupon, 
has no depth at all. Of course what the Liberal 


apologist has in mind is the fact of which all observers 
of political phenomena have been increasingly aware 
singe 1914—the collapse of the Liberal parties through- 
out the Western world and the practical disappearance 


of the Liberal leaders. Our world contains one remark- 
able exception, and over him and his chances of success 
there hangs, as Mr. Wells would say, an immense note 
of interrogation. 

The fact is all the more interesting and provocative 
of debate because, whatever else it may have been, 
the Great War was the war of Liberalism. The 
peoples were brought into it, the nations were induced 
to form themselves into the grand alliance by the 
compelling force of Liberal principles, ideas, and aims, 
The protection of small nationalities, common resistance 
to aggression, the vindication of public right, the 
destruction of the militant State, the fight for right, 
the war to end war—these and all the other watchwords 
used to stimulate the ardour of the Allies could not 
have been used so constantly and with so much emphasis 
if they had not expressed a wide and deep conviction 
in the popular mind. True, there was one metropolitan 
paper which refused to bow the knee. Very early in 
the war that journal ventured the hope that now for 
good and all, or at any rate for a long spell, we had 
heard the last of the nonsense about liberty and 
democracy. But the Morning Post was a solitary 
voice, save for its echo in the Saturday Review. Day 
by day the Conservative Press talked the common- 
places of Liberalism, and for the most part it continued 
to do so until the second stage of the Russian 
Revolution. But while the war was universally dis- 
cussed and defended in the terms of Liberalism, the 
Liberal parties were losing any distinctness of character 
that had been left to them, and the Liberal leaders 
were yielding, step by step, the ground of principle 
upon which alone they could stand unless they were 
prepared for extinction during the ordeal of the war. 
Mr. Percy Harris, in the Westminster article from 
which we started, says that “the Liberal party was 
built up in its struggle for liberty of conscience, freedom 
of speech and of the Press.” He contends that 
Liberalism is the political faith of the great majority 
of Britons, while at the same time asking us to believe 
that the charges against the men who in England 
happened to be the leaders of the party are nebulous 
and vague. As a matter of fact, the charges are very 
simple and definite. Briefly stated, they are: That 
those leaders did not act in the faith professed by the 
nation ; they did not trust the English spirit and temper ; 
they had no belief in freedom of discussion or organisa- 
tion; they accepted the German doctrine and method ; 
they permitted, in many regards, the triumph in Britain 
of * Prussianism.”’ heir overthrow was inevitable 
from the day when first Coalition Government came into 
existence. That event registered the surrender of 
the Liberal leaders in relation to the crucial questions 
of the war period—such questions as the form to be 
taken by the obligation of National Service, the policy 
of the State towards industry and labour, and the 
settlement of Ireland. 

The past four years have provided the severest 
—it may be, the final—test of political Liberalism in the 
nineteenth century sense of the term. But, of course, 
the present rout of the Liberal parties is not the first 
disaster they have suffered since the great age of the 
faith. It is quite true, as we are constantly being 
reminded, that German Liberalism went down before 
the Bismarck regime ; and in England the close of the 
Gladstone epoch revealed a distressing condition of 
political poverty in the once omnipotent ranks. From 
that poverty, it seems clear to-day, the party and its 
leaders never made anything more than a partial and 
deceptive recovery. Its better side, on the whole, 
was displayed in Imperial affairs—first, in the making 
of the South African Union, and secondly, in the cautious 
Indian reforms of Lord Morley. But can it be seriously 
argued to-day that the measures of social amelioration 
—towards which from 1909 to 1913 Mr. Lloyd George 
drew his reluctant colleagues—contain anything of a 
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foundation for a Liberal policy of reconstruction ? 
It is useless for our Liberal apologist to fall back on 
the three key-words of the French Revolution—for he 
knows that the liberty conceived by Mr. Asquith is 
nothing like the social freedom upon which the mind 
of the worker is set ; that equality is impossible without 
such a reconstruction of society as the old Liberal 
leaders would repudiate; and that fraternity has as 
yet no vital meaning in a country whose caste system 
is deliberately bolstered up by every Government in 
succession. 

If it be asked, What is the core of the trouble with 
the Liberal party and its nominal heads in this hour 
of unequalled opportunity? it may be answered that 
the trouble is threefold. First, there is the moral 
difficulty. In times of stress, in the great crisis, the 
Liberal politician almost invariably gives in ; he cannot 
capitalise his faith or, as the Americans say, ** cash in.” 
Secondly, British Liberalism, Gladstonian and _post- 
Gladstonian, has never achieved a social conception 
and a social faith. For all its intimate connection 
with the industrial order, its leaders have not under- 
stood whither that order is tending. And thirdly, 
in abandoning the doctrine of laissez-faire they have 
failed to work out any practical theory of the modern 
State or community. They have, in effect, no answer 
to the Tory-Imperialists on the one hand or to the 
Labour Party on the other. In practice they take 
from both sides. Everywhere, after the December 
election campaign, the good distressed Liberals com- 
plained that their leaders had failed to lead. They 
were bound so to fail, if for no other reason, for this : 
that they are, quite plainly, without faith in either 
of the programmes which now divide the attention 
of the country. To Sir John Simon and Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, Mr. Runciman and Mr. McKenna, the British- 
Prussianism of Lord Milner and his friends is, of 
necessity, abhorrent. And, equally, it is difficult to 
envisage the day when they and their kind will look 
with acceptance, or even sympathy, upon the philosophy 
and practical proposals of Labour and the New Social 
Order. 

It is this failure to relate themselves to the evolving 
social scheme which marks the impotence of the 
Liberalism once deemed orthodox. Yet there remains 
one field of effort and achievement in which, certainly 
the champions of the older Liberalism might find ample 
opportunity in the present agony of the world. The 
sphere of international relations is, and may long remain, 
what the most eminent of contemporary Liberals has 
seen it to be, the sphere of Liberal ideas and Liberal 
programmes. The fact that President Wilson is the 
leader alike of the Governments and the peoples is a fact 
in which English Liberals need find no single reason for 
regret. And on his side President Wilson is well 
aware that no support he has received, during the 
debates in Paris and against his enemies at home, 
is so valuable and so firmly rooted as the support which 
reaches him from Liberal England. 


THE AUSTRALIAN WHEAT POOL 


[FROM AN AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE economic problems which have arisen in Australia 
on account of the war are the converse of those 
which have arisen in Europe. Where Europe 

has scarcity of food, Australia has glut. For three years 
there have been good seasons and abundant crops. But 
owing to the shortage of shipping only a very small pro- 
portion of these products can be moved. The problem of 
retaining these goods, maintaining their value and pro- 
tecting them against ‘‘ moth and rust,” has been a complex 
one. The wealth of Australia is almost entirely represented 
by agricultural and pastoral products. To allow them to 





perish for want of a market would be a grave economic 
disaster to her, as well as to the world, which really needs 
the goods, though at the present moment they cannot 
be delivered. The means adopted for handling the situa- 
tion thus arising is the Wheat Pool. 

The year 1914 was a drought year, and there was no 
exportable surplus of wheat. Rain fell abundantly in the 
autumn of 1915, and as the year went on it became certain 
that the crop would be a magnificent one. On the other 
hand, freights were rising rapidly, and by the spring of the 
year they had reached a point at which they equalled 
the value of the grain carried. The state of the market 
was uncertain, and although there was no doubt that the 
British price would be high, it was not at all certain that 
the net price would be sufficient to remunerate the farmer. 
This conjuncture gave the wheat brokers of Australia 
a unique opportunity. The grain crop is normally mar- 
keted by a few great firms who buy early from the farmer 
and take all the risks of export. Their share is a hand- 
some one, though as a rule it is not unfair. In the present 
case the market in England would be a rising one, but 
the risks were obvious and very highly appraised. It 
was, moreover, impossible for the farmers to create for 
themselves machinery capable of marketing the crop in 
Europe. The buyers possessed the very complex machinery 
which existed. This placed the growers entirely in their 
hands. The latter could with a very good show of reason 
offer a very small price which the farmers would be com- 
pelled to accept. Some influence was very urgently needed 
to redress the balance in favour of the farmers. ‘To supply 
this the Federal Government stepped in, arranged to 
pool all the wheat harvested in Australia, and hold it on 
behalf of the grower until it could be sold to the best advan- 
tage. In the meantime advances would be made to enable 
the farmers to carry on until the results were known. The 
scheme originated in the minds of some Victorian politicians, 
but its acceptance by the farmers of a whole continent 
needed some masterly diplomacy, and this was supplied 
by Mr. Hughes. The growers were very distrustful ; they 
feared that they would forfeit their liberty of action, and 
it was hard to convince them that the scheme was essential 
to their interests. Curiously, there was very little opposi- 
tion from the wheat buyers ; but this became clear when 
it was known that a few of the biggest firms were to be 
employed as Government agents on a commission basis. 
The rate of commission paid to them was, of course, below 
the rate of profit at which these merchants usually aimed ; 
but there was no risk or responsibility. Their work was 
confined to handling the wheat of their own clients. Com- 
petition was avoided, and it is probable that the profits 
of the buyers have been larger than under the previous 
regime. The small wheat firms were left entirely in the 
cold—an action quite characteristic of Mr. Hughes, who 
always estimates very accurately, when he makes a bargain, 
where the strength lies. 

The scheme, of course, saved a great deal of the waste 
involved in the process of marketing, but, apart from this, 
it was a success. The price realised was most profitable. 
There was exceedingly little friction, and as a socialistic 
venture it was distinctly creditable. It must be admitted 
that this success was facilitated by the purchase by the 
British Government of a large proportion of the crop and 
the advance of the major part of the purchase-money 
before delivery. On the other hand, the price paid was 
below European prices, and this purchase on relatively 
favourable terms for England would not have been possible 
if the pool had not been in existence. After the success 
of the first year, it was not difficult to get another 
pool constituted in 1916-17, when another bumper 
crop was reaped. This was also sold to the British 
Government at a high price. At all the railway termini 
in Australia there are stacks of wheat miles in length 
belonging to Great Britain. Though the greater part of 
the money has been advanced, it has been delivered slowly 
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and the stacks have been eaten by mice and injured by the 
weather. 

The average price realised for the wheat in the first pool 
is understood to be about 4s. 10d. per bushel. The second 
came to about 4s. 4d. These prices are considerably above 
the average obtained by growers in the past, although 
they claim that it is less than the London parity. This 
last statement is very much open to doubt, and it is quite 
certain that if they had not been protected by the pool 
their position would have been disastrous. 

When the 1917-18 crop was ready to be reaped the 
question came up for decision in an even more acute form. 
There was again a good crop. There was no prospect 
of a British purchase and no chance of obtaining sufficient 
tonnage to transport any substantial part. The farmer 
opened his mouth very wide and asked 5s. 6d. per bushel. 
This extortionate suggestion was not considered, and at 
length the Government agreed to guarantee 4s. per bushel 
and to advance 3s. before delivery. The guarantee of 4s. 
by the Federal Government has not given satisfaction to 
the farmers. They claim that the cost of production is 
3s. 11d. per bushel, but this may be regarded as an estimate 
put forward at random to bolster up their case. The actual 
cost of production per bushel varies, of course, with the 
skill of the farmer and the quality of his land, and such a 
figure is quite illusive. Before the war the cost of pro- 
duction of an average crop was about half that sum. The 
rise in the cost of living has affected the farmer less than 
any other class, and it does not seem feasible that the cost 
of production on the farm has doubled. Four shillings has 
in the past represented a generous return. 

The future has been provided for by a guarantee by the 
Federal Government of 4s. 4d. for two years. In the mean- 
time the wheat certificates issued by the Wheat Board, to 
cover wheat delivered pending payment, are a subject 
of gambling on the Stock Exchange. Incidentally, it 
may also be mentioned that the Board has incurred an 
overdraft of over £11,000,000 to finance the advances to 
the farmers. Latest advices indicate that the financing 
of the advances is becoming a matter of difficulty. 

One striking result of the pool has been the maintenance 
throughout Australia of the high price of food. In 1914-15, 
owing to the drought, the cost of bread went up from 4d. 
to 8d. for a two-pound loaf. It might have been expected 
that, owing to the glut of the next year, there would have 
been a drop. But the operations of the wheat pool have 
prevented this, and since then, though the stocks of wheat 
have been accumulating, there has been no reduction in 
the price of bread. It is now fixed by the Government 
at the figure just mentioned. Partly through this, the 
cost of all foodstuffs has risen considerably, till it is very 
much above the 1914 price. 

The transaction represents in rather a clear-cut form 
the benefits and possible defects of State action. It was 
certainly the proper thing to step in and maintain the 
wheat-producing capacity of Australia during the war. 
The world needs the grain. It will need it still more after 
the war. The protection of this food is a world interest. 
It was also an act of justice to the producing interest. 
Though wealthy as a whole, the farmers in Australia run 
great risks, and experience vicissitudes of fortune. In 
this case they were faced with a disaster which would 
have impaired their productive capacity for a generation. 
The most important question at issue is whether they 
have exacted too high a price from the community. After 
the successful wheat pools of the two previous years, which 
put the farmers into a magnificent position, it should have 
been sufficient to have guaranteed them against a loss of 
outlay. Australian seasons vary tremendously. The losses 
of a drought year are balanced by extraordinary returns 
in good years. To maintain the price at the same high 
level for six years in succession is to give them what they 
have not known in the history of Australia. 

In all other countries during the war the producer has 


driven a hard bargain with the State, and it is not fair to 
blame too severely the Australian leaders for paying through 
the nose. But it does not seem that any serious attempt 
has been made to arrive at a satisfactory rational basis. 
There is a suspicious roundness about all the figures quoted. 
Market prices neglect the major divisions of the monetary 
scale, and express themselves in decimals or in halves or 
fourths of a penny. The State cannot afford to be above 
these vulgar fractions. These prices represent the sub- 
conscious play of human factors of want, will and intelli- 
gence, and have thus a validity which cannot be questioned. 
The necessity for State action is that they do not include 
certain ethical and political factors which society considers 
should count. But if the State acts, it must substitute 
for the blind, unconscious force of the market a scientific, 
deliberate appraisement of the factors involved, and act 
accordingly. In the present case no attempt has been 
made to do this. Amounts have been fixed and guarantees 
have been given very much at random. Political exigencies 
have counted too much, as the New South Wales action 
shows. 

This tendency to deal in round figures is a peculiar danger 
in State action of this kind. The profiteer always deals 
in margins. They apparently mean little, but to the dealer 
they represent a fortune. There is only a penny difference 
between 4s. and 4s. 1d. per bushel. But to a dealer turning 
over millions of bushels it means thousands. The differ- 
ence seems infinitesimal to the consumer, but the thousands 
it represents on the whole are of far more economic value 
added to the spending power of the multitude than with- 
drawn from circulation by the profiteer. 

What it is necessary to realise is that when the prices 
fixed by the State are haphazard, mere approximations, 
there is always a margin on which the profiteer can operate. 
This is clearly indicated in the price-fixing experiments in 
Australia. At first the profiteers opposed price-fixing. 
Now they promote it because they rightly believe that 
the Federal Government has not sufficient knowledge or 
courage to fix prices with precision. 

Another serious defect about the present scheme is 
that no consideration has been paid to the consumers of 
Australia. While the produce of soil which they have given 
to the farmers is rotting or being eaten by vermin they 
are paying double the pre-war price for bread. It would 
have been exceedingly simple to have released at a nominal 
price all the wheat required for home consumption without 
making a very great reduction in the amount received by 
the farmer. Nothing of this kind seems to have been 
attempted or even suggested. In Australia the fact 
that so many large classes of the community are bene- 
ficiaries of the State creates the unhealthy idea that it is 
not necessary to curb payments to other classes, because 
these will create a claim for corresponding benefits. 

The whole transaction throws a rather illuminating light 
on the democracy of Mr. Hughes. It is to his credit that 
he saw the necessity of the pool. He also saw the way, 
and his constructive ability overthrew all obstacles. But 
it will be seen that at each step the push of the strongest 
interest has been successful, and the bourgeois classes have 
gained the whole of the benefits secured by the scheme. 

This is thoroughly typical of the mentality of Mr. Hughes. 
He is a devotee of the “ Realpolitik.” His constructive 
conceptions are based always on the most primitive and 
materialistic factors in human nature. This was the case 
with the party machine which he organised for the Labour 
Party, and which has become his Frankenstein monster. In 
the present instance his mind appreciated only a conflict 
between the interests of a few classes with great political 
influence. He settled the question according to their relative 
strengths, and neglected the interest of the whole. 

There is, however, nothing in the result of the Wheat 
Pool to discourage the kind of experimentalism which this 
venture represents. The fact that difficulties have been 
encountered does not suggest that the operation has been 
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wrong in principle. Difficulties of a corresponding nature 
were inherent in any method that could have been sug- 
gested for dealing with the situation, and it is all to the good 
that, under State management, these difficulties have been 
brought into one focus, and are seen to be manageable. 
The fact that their solution calls for statesmanship, courage 
and unusual honesty is not at all a disadvantage. Men 
of enterprise and intelligence who are also disinterested 
may see that their qualities are specially called for, and 
that under State action they have a scope that they can 
have in no other way. We may thus attract into politics 
a class who can find no place in the present party struggle 
in Australia, 


GERMAN DAYS 


II.—Town AND VILLAGE. 


turned a bend of the road in the Ahr mountains, and 

began a long descent into the valley of the Rhine. The 
river was invisible, but on this landscape map its course 
was thumbmarked by the smoke of towns and cities. Groups 
of factory chimneys, infinitely graceful, grew from the haze 
into a darkened sky ; and clouds of steam, moving or sta- 
tionary, were puffed forth from each centre of activity, 
and hung heavily upon the air. I had forgotten this other 
Germany, this forest of industry ; and although the chimneys 
were admirable in the distance, it was unwelcome to think 
of living in their neighbourhood. After playing at hide-and- 
seek among the broken windlass towers and slag-heaps of 
Lens, were we to rejoice daily in the contemplation of 
spotless chemical factories or paper mills belching decar- 
bonised smoke—to traverse avenues of model dwellings, 
or to be billeted, perhaps, upon a garden suburb? 

The thought inspired a vague distaste for our unknown 
goal. I reflected that this march of ours was like all other 
journeys, it had nothing to do with progress, and there was 
no reason why the end should be more desirable than the 
beginning. Good travellers have always felt the force of 
this argument. Among good travellers are those who buy 
tickets for some distant city, and then, learning that 
“break of journey is allowed at any station en route,” 
tread the avenue of romance opened by these words until 
their few days or weeks of holiday are happily dissipated 
in halting-places, and the journey’s end is never reached ; 
a fate which overtook me more than once before military 
law decreed that my journeys should begin and end by 
map and time-table. I felt that this march would become a 
memory, a traveller’s tale ; and that in our sordid destina- 
tion we should regret the more commodious billets where 
we had failed to halt, the friendlier inhabitants whose 
acquaintance we had failed to make, and the nobler hills 
and valleys which we had passed vainly in review. 

The worst forebodings, however, were by no means 
confirmed, Industrial Germany opened a pathway through 
her chimney-forest, and admitted us to a plateau on the 
western bank of the Rhine where the farmer still holds his 
own. It was our destiny to live in a village of perhaps a 
hundred houses, standing naked upon the plain but for a 
few lines of poplars, and commanding, across the flat expanse, 
a view of three or four similar villages, each outlined by a 
ragged belt of trees. Into the single street, at the final 
halt, our column gradually insinuated its length and came 
to rest, tired and incredulous; whilst the inhabitants, 
unaware of the proposed length of our stay, looked on in- 
differently. 

The peasant class bears the larger share of the burden 
of our occupation, in accordance with custom and expedi- 
ency. One would like, of course, to lay the incubus upon the 
inhabitants of spacious villas on the Rhine. Poetic justice 
might be satisfied by billeting a corporal and ten men on the 
carpet of a professor’s study or a merchant’s drawing- 
room. But it is the farmer who has the barns and the 
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straw, the stables and the house-room, the fuel and the 
water ; above all, it is the farmer who has the village, and 
troops are best housed in the villages. If under the occupa- 
tion the German bourgeois suffers no loss but in his pride, 
the peasant proprietor suffers none in this respect (not being 
as English farmers are), and very little in his pocket. Should 
he suffer at all, he can well afford it. In this revolution-time 
he is the pillar of society, the man of material wealth. 
He is religious, secretive and grasping; he prays for the 
shipwrecked Fatherland, hoards grain like gold and fears a 
census of potatoes. 

Of a different world is the Privatdozent, whom one may 
meet by the score in the streets of Bonn ; a couple of books 
under his arm, his black overcoat turning green, his trousers 
frayed, himself rusty in body, mind and dress after these 
years of war, a figure of learning run to seed, with the status 
of a scholar and the income of a tram-conductor ; shuffling 
from a library to a lecture-room, yielding a place on the 
pavement, and peering through his glasses with a look which 
does not see the invader, yet avoids collision. He seems the 
incarnation of physical defeat, and one imagines him appear- 
ing before his class of chastened pupils, once members of 
crack student corps and embryo officers, much as a thread- 
bare actor declaims before a pit queue ; a dull performer with 
a listless audience, held together by the interest of waiting 
for some other, and larger, performance about to begin. 
I think this impression of university life, indeed of pro- 
fessional life in general, is not unjust. Germany waits and 
watches, but remains numbed. Short rations and chemical- 
substitute beer are not the causes of this feeling; they are 
rather the outward symbols of an inward humiliation. 

It is always pleasant, after a day of civilised intercourse, 
to ride home to our village and to exchange the morbid 
honesty of the townsman for the healthy cynicism of the 
peasant. Our Gemeinde Vorsteher, or village headman 
who is a dignitary less than a mayor but greater than a 
policeman, and has no English counterpart—never fails to 
point this moral. He was a sergeant in the Prussian army 
of occupation in France in 1871, and is thus peculiarly 
fitted to carry out his present duties with tact and discre- 
tion. He knows (as he informs us) all that is required of a 
civilian population in occupied territory ; we may rely upon 
his support in every emergency, but may also rest assured 
that none will arise. Never was a community so tranquil as 
this, never were inhabitants so well disposed. Perhaps his 
assurances are a trifle glib, but his rascality is of the genial 
order. On one occasion only I remember to have seen him 
ruffled. This was the morning after polling-day for the 
National Assembly, and the news had spread (secrecy of 
the ballot notwithstanding) that no less than twenty vil- 
lagers had strayed from the Catholic fold and voted Socialist. 
He was at great pains to guess the identity of these dis- 
affected persons and to unveil their motives. Perhaps a 
dozen offenders could be accounted for ; the rest remained 
mysterious, even threatening. A happy inspiration consoled 
him ; they must have been the nuns of our convent who, 
full of other-worldly zeal and exercising the franchise for 
the first time, had marked their ballot-papers in the wrong 
place. I was unconvinced by this explanation, and he set 
me wondering as to which of our fellow-villagers might 
cherish Marxist principles, or conceal beneath his mask 

some flame of discontent. The schoolmaster perhaps, 
who doffs his hat to me not with the cireumambient sweep 
of the Gemeinde Vorsteher, but with a brief and abrupt 
tribute to authority, an honest gesture. The publican or the 
baker, both returned from the war—who knows? It is 
certain that our village does not reflect the German turmoil, 
and with this we must be content. We shall never under- 
stand the villagers ; the peasant riddle was always, even at 
home, the hardest to read. As an inhabitant of some two 
months’ standing I have given it up, and now devote myself 
chiefly to the enjoyment of the natural features of a rural 
life, the wind-swept lines of poplars, the slow-moving and 
shallow river, the slatternly hayricks and the evening 
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quict upon the plain—all those clements in the composition 
of a winter landscape which may be studied without the 
preamble of so long a journey or the pains of so stern an 
apprenticeship, but which, in the light of these experiences, 
aequire an added freshness, and seem to promise an interval 
of repose. D. 


ONE’S INCOME 


HERE is an Eastern tale of a man whose nose 
was so large that his friends, on meeting him, 
used to ask: ‘Well, how are you both?” 

One’s income-tax has swollen in the last few years to the 
unnatural proportions of that nose. It is no longer a mere 
pendant or slight swelling borne good-humouredly without 
sense of its size, shape or weight. One has become conscious 
of its protuberant presence. One can feel single in its com- 
pany no more than if one were a Siamese twin. Here is an 
equal and a rival that goes with one on one’s walks and sits 
down with one at one’s meals. One dreams of the pleasures 
of escape from it. If one could only get free of it, one tells 
oneself, one could buy a first-class ticket and go and see 
the wonders of the world, including the sun. As it is, one 
feels greatly daring if one goes for a week-end to Brighton or 
eats a morsel of cheese with one’s dinner. Whatever one 
wants to do, the income-tax rises up like a ghost and utters 
a sepulchral “ No.” It is stricter and more pervasive than 
D.O.R.A. in its prohibitions. The Pope and the Puritans 
have often been denounced for interfering with the pastimes 
of the people. But, as regards interference, the little finger 
of the income-tax is thicker than a Presbyterian elder’s loin. 
And not even the most virtuous of us can escape it. It has 
made the simple life as expensive as bigamy. 

At the same time, when the new income-tax demand 
arrived at the end of last week, one had no sooner recovered 
from the slight sensation of faintness natural to the occasion 
than one began to realise that the income-tax alone did not 
explain all one’s woes. Let us, for the sake of argument, 
as we say, put a man’s income at £800 a year. Well, the 
income-tax on that amounts to only about £100. That 
would leave him £700 to spend, and before the war the 
average man would have felt fairly comfortable on such an 
income. He would not have felt justified in hiring a box 
at the Opera, perhaps, or in taking the customary round- 
about steps to purchase a title, But at least he could feel 
assured that he and his family would be well fed, well 
clothed, and well looked after in sickness and on holidays. 
Now he feels considerably less secure of these things. His 
income has begun to shrink like the wild ass’s skin, and it 
is perfectly clear that somebody else has been at it besides 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, indeed, did scarcely more than cut off the ass’s 
tail. The miracle of the shrunk skin must be imputed to 
some more hidden hand. His £800 has shrunk, whatever the 
cause, to something under £400, and he has not even the 
satisfaction of knowing that his country got it. His country 
(which has a right to pick his pocket) got a miserable £100 : 
who was the pickpocket of the other £300? He is un- 
doubtedly suspicious of the shopkeeper. The shopkeeper, 
he knows, has for the last year or two been selling him goods 
of half the old quality at double the old price. He assures 
you (wherein he lies) that he would not mind being charged 
double the price if the quality of the goods remained the 
same. But he sees red when a pair of socks, for which he 
has paid the infamous price of four-and-six, melts into holes 
at the first time of wearing. He brings home his wife a pair 
of gloves, and though by a miracle they survive the first 
wearing, they burst ever so gently at the second putting-on. 
His children’s new boots last longer, and there are no com- 
plaints except of discomfort for nearly a fortnight. Then 
at the end of a fortnight he discovers that somebody has 
been selling him road-scrapings instead of leather. He 
assures you that he might as well throw his money down a 


drain as spend it on such stuff. It is an exaggeration, but 
he often feels like that. He cannot rid himself of a sense of 
being cheated. He notices that if he buys a pair of boot- 
laces they are shorter than bootlaces were five years ago—so 
short, indeed, that it is hardly possible to tie the ends in a 
bow. He sees that his tube of tooth-paste is about half the 
size it used to be. The writing-block he uses has been cut 
down a fraction both in length and breadth. His cigarettes, 
which have doubled in price, have become a form of poison. 
Then, as to food, he cannot trust himself to speak calmly 
about food. The eightpenny egg is something he is not 
likely ever to forget. He wonders who got that eightpence. 
He knows that the hen didn’t. The hen has many faults, 
but it is not a profiteer. He is forced to the conclusion that 
either a farmer or a grocer has been taking an unfair advan- 
tage of his fellow-countrymen in war-time. Yet, if he 
speaks to grocers or any other shopkeepers, he always finds 
that they are most indignant against the Government for 
controlling them in such a way as to prevent them from 
conferring all sorts of boons on their customers. When the 
Government ordered oranges to be sold by weight and fixed 
the price at ninepence a pound, did not the greengrocer say : 
‘‘ The pore children! Fancy not bein’ allowed to sell them 
penny oranges the way we used to! Oranges are so good 
for children, too, pore dears!’ Shopkeepers have un- 
doubtedly feeling hearts. The way they have fought against 
controlled prices does credit to their sex. ‘‘ It’s this Govern- 
ment control,” they say in explanation of all sorts of curious 
things, and the man with the disappearing income begins 
in the end to believe it. Does he not even see a grocer 
complaining in the advertisement columns of the Press that 
he cannot sell tea to his customers at less than 2s. 8d. a 
pound without rendering himself liable to six months’ im- 
prisonment ? The householder does feel rather bewildered 
by such a situation. There was a time when he felt that the 
majority of grocers deserved six months’ imprisonment, 
but that was when he believed them capable of worse crimes 
than selling tea at less than 2s. 8d. 

Perhaps, however, the person whom he regards most 
blazingly as the spoiler of his income is the restaurant pro- 
prietor. He remembers the time, not so many years ago, 
when he could get a quite reasonable lunch for two shillings. 
Not the sort of lunch you would give a man as a bribe, but 
a sound, businesslike lunch, including roast beef, a glass of 
wine, a sweet, and a small cup of coffee. Now the same 
lunch, if he could get it, would cost him twice as much. The 
plate of roast beef has more than doubled in price; it is 
not as good as it was, and there is less of it. If he takes fish 
instead, he finds himself charged 1s. 10d. for two grilled 
herrings, though he can buy a pound of herrings for sixpence 
or sevenpence. A spoonful of sauté potatoes costs him 
sixpence ; so does an onion or a triangle of discoloured 
cabbage. As for the glass of wine—and think of the pains 
he took to find a specialist who would order him a glass of 
wine with his meals—it is no longer obtainable. If he 
wants to drink, nothing less than a half-bottle is now served, 
and the price of a half-bottle of vin ordinaire has gone up 
from a shilling to four shillings. If the extra three shillings 
went to pay for the war, there might be some slight con- 
solation for the householder—not much, perhaps, but 
just ever so little. It is less galling to be overtaxed than 
overcharged. 

We observed the other day, when passing through the 
City, a poster bearing the legend in big letters: ‘‘ Middle 
Classes, rally round your union,” and inviting men of mode; 
rate incomes to go to some meeting and listen to the wise 
words of Mr. Kennedy Jones, M.P. We are afraid, however, 
the middle-class man, instead of looking on Mr. Kennedy 
Jones as a saviour, is likely to suspect him of being one of the 
persons responsible for the present disaster to his income. 
He tells himself that, after all, Mr. Jones was in Parliament 
during the war and did nothing to oppose the prodigal 
finance of a borrowing Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
wonders whether, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
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borrowed less and taken more, money would have rushed 
down in value so precipitately. He is rather hazy as to 
finance. Talk of inflated currency and such things bewilder 
rather than enlighten him. But he judges by results, and 
he knows that he would have actually suffered less by the 
imposition of a ten-shilling income-tax than he has done 
as a result of the fall in the value of money. He begins 
to blaspheme middle-class Governments, indeed, for not 
having put on a heavy income-tax at the very beginning of 
the war. He tells himself he would have learned in that 
ease to economise earlier and that he would not, as he puts 
it, be paying through the nose now. He wonders even if 
there might not be something after all in this Socialist talk 
of a levy on capital. He sees the Press talking about 
‘rapacious working men.” But as he reads the report of the 
Coal Inquiry he discovers that whoever’s rapacity may have 
sent up the price of coal it was not the miner’s. He thinks 
with some bitterness of the fortunes that have been made in 
the war. He would never have thought a few years ago 
that the time would come when he would grudge a rich 
man his fortune. He regarded such a feeling as the mark 
of the Socialist class-war. He would regard it so still in 
ordinary circumstances. But to make a fortune in war- 
time seems different somehow. Did not the rich men’s 
representatives in Parliament consistently preach sacrifice, 
even equality of sacrifice—dangerous phrase !—while the 
war was on? Surely there was something cynical in piling 
up a fortune behind the defences of noble words like these. 
He is not sure how he would have felt if he had made a 
fortune himself, but he wonders if it is right that any man 
should be richer as a direct result of the war. His thoughts 
begin to revolve around that levy on capital again. His 
sense of personal grievance is reinforced by his sense of 
justice. And, once his sense of justice is set working, we 
doubt if even the reduction of the price of an egg to twopence 
will send it to sleep again. For he has begun to question the 
whole theory of exploitation—the theory that seemed to 
him a few years ago a more essential part of practical Chris- 
tianity than the Sermon on the Mount. He sees the ex- 
ploiters all round him getting ready just now for another 
great assault on society. And he sees that the Government 
for which he so determinedly voted is in the grip of the 
exploiters. He feels not only his own income but the whole 
fabric of social justice threatened. And he knows he would 
rather be taxed than exploited—yes, taxed even to the tune 
of ten shillings in the pound. He will shortly be a Socialist 
unless he is careful. ; 


MEDIAVAL SCIENCE 


N this age of specialisation, the professional man is 
apt to lose sympathy, not only with regions of learning 
other than his own, but even with all but a narrow 

zone of his special subject. With the increase of know- 
ledge, the typical learned man has changed, inevitably, 
from the philosopher of ancient Greece, such as Aristotle, 
who could be a leading authority on all sciences known at 
his time, biological} as well as mathematical, and on 
poetry, ethics, and politics as well, to the university pro- 
fessor known for his researches on some one set of pheno- 
mena in some subdivision of science. No man can now 
take all learning for his province, for our modern science 
is based upon a knowledge of facts, of a mass of experi- 
mental details and accurate measurements, failing a thorough 
acquaintance with which fruitful speculation is impos- 
sible. We insist that any theory put forward shall be 
capable of experimental confirmation or disproof ; there 
are reams of numerical data at hand with which to test 
it. It is strange to turn from these times, when the struggle 
for existence is so hard for any poor theory that may ven- 
ture forth, to the Middle Ages, when scientific speculation 
was a mental exercise, when the facts were made to square 
with the theories, when the wildest analogies carried con- 
viction, and the riddle of science was answered in the 





spirit of verbal ingenuity of the riddles of the Old Testament. 
It is strange for the man of science to consider as colleagues 
worthies whom he has come to know rather as figures in 
literature than as wise men held in their time as learned 
authorities—Zozimus the Panopolitan, with whom l’abbé 
Coignard busied himself, Paracelsus, Beroaldus, the “ great 
Bononian doctor ” of the Anatomy of Melancholy, Cardan, 
and the others. Whatever may be said of the weakness of 
these medizvals, they were devoted to learning, and through 
the night helped to nurse the spark of Greek learning, 
handed on to them by the Arabs and Jews, which was to 
burst into flame after the Renaissance. 

To understand at all the medieval attitude we must 
remember that their conception of both the objects of 
science and the methods by which they were to be attained 
were in sharp contrast with those we hold now. The 
questions which they set themselves to answer had no 
limit ; metaphysics and physics, astronomy and medicine, 
were inextricably mingled, and their “whys” were as 
persistent, as promiscuous, and as hard to resolve as those 
of an intelligent child. With many of the problems found 
in their scientific works, such as the nature and birth of 
the soul, modern science would profess itself as not con- 
cerned ; her reply would be an injunction to eat our bun, 
that bun of experimental facts with which she has provided 
us. But with the medi«vals there was no talk of science 
giving us, not an explanation, but a working model of 
natural phenomena; an explanation was demanded. At 
the same time, many of the facts put forward for explana- 
tion our science would not admit to be such. Thus Geber 
(the Arab Abu-Moussah-Dschabir-Al-Sufi, a respected 
authority on chemistry in the Middle Ages) propounded 
some fifty questions of the following type: ‘* What is 
the explanation of the well-known fact that a cloud gives 
no rain if a woman goes out naked and turns her face in 
the direction of the cloud?” The explanation which we 
should offer would be that a woman intending to go out 
naked would probably choose a fine bright day; but fan- 
tastie questions of this type received a less frivolous reply 
from the scholiasts. They were, above all, dialecticians ; 
they were trained to dispute, and no doubt, if a question 
seemed likely to occasion a pretty duel of words and ample 
opportunity to display one’s knowledge of Aristotle, it 
would seem to them ungracious to examine too closely 
the fact to be explained. The warriors of those days were 
not much concerned with the origin of their wars ; they 
liked a touch of religion in them, but the fight was the 
thing, with its opportunities of glory and fame, and no 
doubt something of this spirit prevailed in the schools. 

Public disputations were popular, and the disputants 
were probably at least as much concerned with cutting a 
good figure as arriving at the truth. Intellectual honesty 
was not their strong point. Cardan thought nothing of 
shifting Luther’s birthday in order to give him an unfavour- 
able horoscope. We do not wish to underrate the logical 
skill and intellectual keenness and subtlety of the scholiasts, 
but to point out that to them the tragedy of a beautiful 
theory slain by a wicked little fact was one at all costs 
to be prevented, if necessary by slaying the little fact. 

M. Painlevé, in an illuminating essay, has contrasted 
the mechanics of Copernicus and of the scholiasts. The 
Copernicans held that the initial state of a dynamical 
system was fully determined by the position and velocity 
of each of its parts, which, by the principle of causality 
(i.e., that a given cause has always a given effect), would 
influence all the subsequent motions under whatever forces 
the system might experience. The scholiasts held that 
the position alone of each of its parts in the initial state 
would determine the subsequent motions under those 
forces. In other words, the Copernicans held rightly that 
to the acquired velocity of a body the other motions, deter- 
mined by the forces acting, would add themselves—remove 
all forces whatever, and the body would continue to move 
in a straight line with the velocity which it had at the 
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instant of removal. The scholiasts held that there was no 
such thing as acquired velocity—remove all forces, and 
the body would stop dead. Now, there is nothing absurd 
a priori in the doctrine of the scholiasts; rather, it is the 
simplest assumption, and the natural one until it should 
prove unable to account for the facts. The typical scholiastic 
error was to refuse to pay any attention to the facts, in 
so far as they disproved this theory, and to persist in uphold- 
ing interpretation on a priori grounds in the face of its 
inability to interpret. 

For the scholiasts, natural philosophy had to be reconciled 
not so much with observed facts as with religious dogma 
and the authority of Aristotle ; it was essentially a bookish 
subject. Observation was not rated highly, and in the 
simplest matters was often wrong. Batholomew Anglicus 
gives the colours of the rainbow in the wrong order, and 
then proceeds to interpret this order. Analogy, ‘‘ the 
fruitful parent of error,” as Humphrey Davy called it, 
was one of their main weapons—analogy uncontrolled by 
experiment. Even so eminent an astronomer as Kepler 
took considerable pride in a fantastic (and inexact) corre- 
spondence which he had discovered between the planetary 
orbits and the five regular solids, and later endowed the 
planets with spirits to guide them in their paths. As he 
was the first to discover, by investigating with amazing 
patience and resource, the numerical data, the true orbits 
of the planets and their laws of motion, he presents to us 
a¥curious mixture of the modern man of science and the 
medieval. A fine example of the medieval analogy 
is afforded by the proof of that professor of Padua, that 
the number of the planets could only be seven, and hence 
that Galileo’s recently discovered satellites of Jupiter 
could not exist: ‘“‘There are seven windows given to 
animals in the domicile of the head, through which air 
is admitted to the tabernacle of the body, to enlighten 
to warm, and to nourish it. What are these parts of the 
microcosmos! Two nostrils, two eyes, two ears and a 
mouth. So in heaven, as in a macrocosmos, there are 
two favourable stars, two unpropitious, two luminaries, 
and Mercury, undecided and indifferent. From this and 
many other similarities in nature, such as the seven metals, 
which it were tedious to enumerate, we gather that the 
number of planets is necessarily seven. Moreover, these 
satellites of Jupiter are invisible to the naked eye, and 
therefore, can exercise no influence on the earth, and there- 
fore would be useless, and therefore do not exist. Besides, 
the Jews and other ancient nations . . . . have adopted the 
division of the week into seven days, and have named 
them after the seven planets. Now, if we increase the 
number of the planets, this whole and beautiful system 
falls to the ground.” 

Religious tradition coloured all the thought of the period. 
In a most interesting collection of essays on the history of 
seience recently published* (and produced in a manner 
that should make the publishers of some of our war-time 
books blush!) we are given an account of the scientific 
views and visions of Saint Hildegard. The learned abbess, 
who was not the only woman of those times to write on 
scientific subjects (among others were Trotula, one of the 
ladies of Salerno, who wrote on medicine, and Herrade 
de Landsberg, both names of considerable repute in their 
age), details in a series of “ visions” her views on the 
structure of the universe, the structure of the human body, 
the nature of the soul and other topics. While, as Dr. 
Singer has pointed out, internal evidence indicates that 
Saint Hildegard was a pathological case, and saw flashes 
and luminous figures, such as are, apparently, vouchsafed 
to victims of the disease known by the harmonious name 
of scintillating scotoma; at the same time it was, no doubt, 
largely the spirit of the time which led her to cast her 
work in the form of visions. Some kind of authority was 
needed to lend weight to the ideas put forward, and Saint 





* Studies in the History and Method of Science. Edited by Charles 
Singer. Clarendon Press, 21s. net. ’ 


Hildegard was rather too early to have much access to the 
store of Greek learning which the Arabs spread into Europe 
from Spain; very likely, in any case, she would have been 
too pious to invoke the name of the pagan Aristotle. She 
set down her views as the inspiration of heaven ; this gave 
them conviction and dignity. Nowadays, if by the favour 
of heaven, a scientist has a sudden flash of insight into 
the mutual connection of certain phenomena, he would 
certainly not set down the knowledge gained as a vision ; 
rather he would, in presenting his discoveries, make his 
new knowledge appear as the inevitable result of logical 
thought applied mechanically to known fact. The abuse 
of imagination as a means of acquiring scientific knowledge 
has been replaced in our time by a widespread underrating 
of the part it plays. In Saint Hildegard’s scheme much 
is ‘* explained ” in terms of the view that there was a close 
correspondence between the microcosm, man, and the 
macrocosm, the universe. There is nothing akin to modern 
scientific thought in the confused medley of analogy that 
made up this favourite medieval theory ; an example of 
its application is the quotation already given from the 
confuter of Galileo. But the search after some unity 
between the very small and the very great survives; our 
atom, with its rotating electrons, is a microcosm to the 
macrocosm of the solar system. 

Other essays in this collection illustrate well the general 
nature of medizval science. Thus, from a study of early 
Renaissance anatomy, we see that, although a certain number 
of dissections were carried out, very little knowledge was 
gained, probably because the traditional written word (of 
Galen, or Avicenna, or Mondino) was taken as an inspired 
test, illustrations of which had to be found in the body 
dissected. The dissectors saw what they were expected 
to see, and found what they were told to find. Galen had 
said that there was a rete Mirabile below the brain; Hier- 
onymo Manfredi duly tells you how to raise the human 
brain and find it. This structure is, however, hardly present 
in man, but is well developed in calves, upon which Galen 
worked. This blind trust in authority, this feeling that 
certain things had to be found and proved at all costs, 
this conviction that some things were natural, and others 
impossible in the face of all evidence rendered medieval 
science sterile ; it also led to worse things than mistaken 
scientific theories, as we may see from Dr. Withington’s 
essay on *‘ Dr. John Weyer and the Witch Mania.” 

It is easy to point out the failings of medizval thinkers 
in science. Their weakness as compared to the Greeks 
is well exemplified by the fact that they published Euclid’s 
geometry as a collection of propositions without proof ; 
their weakness as compared to our Newtons and Harveys 
needs no example. They were beginners, and, like most 
beginners of spirit, they chose a task beyond them and 
attempted a quick solution with inadequate methods. 
We have taken smaller problems, and solved some of them 
satisfactorily. They hoped by pure speculation to solve 
problems not accessible to that method, to arrive at results 
which experience has shown to be attainable by reasoned 
observation and measurement in the material world. Each 
age has to buy its experience. Lest we hold them too dull 
let us remember that it is only as a result of long experience 
that we are coming to the conclusion that war is not the 


best method of attacking certain problems. 
FE. N. pa C. A. 


OBSERVATIONS 


F the Prime Minister jhas a fault—and conceivably he 

I has—that fault is not a lack of imagination. I 
gather that his imagination sees the so-called Ggvern- 

ment as a rather forlorn entity between an insurgent demo- 
cracy on the one hand, and on the other a handful of million- 
aires characteristically unaware of popular feeling. It is 
certain that Mr. Lloyd George himself has no use for such a 
situation, and the rumour is that the cat will soon jump— 
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of course on to the shoulders of labour. At any rate the 
Government is not governing, and it will have either to 
govern or go. No Government, however, can control world- 
forces, and world-forces are so formidably in movement just 
now that the spectacle of men pretending to direct them 
must be amusing to the detached philosopher—if only he 
can be sufficiently detached. The prophesied peace terms 
are touching in their wondrous absence of realism. Still, 
facts have dictated various surprising decisions since the 
Armistice ; and facts, not Marshal Foch, will dictate the 
real peace terms. In the meantime the attitude of France 
has aroused much hostility in this country. But such 
hostility is as naught to the fury aroused by the general 
militaristic tone of Mr. Churchill's speech on Monday. 


* * * 


Newspaper information about the plague seems to be 
rather misleading. The epidemic is described as compara- 
tively mild. It may be so in London, but a different tale 
is told in the industrial centres. Last week in one such 
district (which I forbear to name, because districts naturally 
object to a sinister notoriety) there were over 600 deaths 
from the plague in a population of a quarter of a million. 
Now, in this same period there were less than a thousand 
deaths in the whole of London. Burial Society agents were 
extraordinarily busy paying claims. In one house seven 
people died, and the following notice was chalked upon 
the door: ‘‘ All dead in this house.” Funeral services had 
to start earlier in the day than usual, and even so sometimes 
the last funeral of the day would take place by lantern-light. 
Doctors attribute the severity of the plague to four causes— 
the effect of insufficient nourishment, bad housing, the 
shortage of doctors, and the shortage of trained nurses. 
One doctor said to me: ‘“ The trained nurses who ought to 
be here to cope with the epidemic are doubtless engaged in 
handing out cocoa on the Continent to men who want to be 


demobilised.” 
aK xr a 


I notice in the Times what seems to me an increasing 
tendency to colour its news in tints favourable to oflicialdom. 
The Children’s Happy Evenings Association was dissolved 
on Friday last week. The Times merely reported that the 
following resolution was passed: ‘ In view of the fact that 
the work of the Children’s Happy Evenings Association, the 
premier organisation for amusing children, is now being 
carried on and subsidised by the educational authorities, 
this council is of opinion that it is no longer necessary to 
continue the voluntary work of the association.” Nobody 
could divine from the T'imes that in the opinion of its officers 
the Children’s Happy Evenings Association has simply 
been assassinated by the Board of Education, which will 
substitute for it a far less efficient and a far more costly 
organisation, and that the C.H.E.A. died in a state of 
justifiable acute chagrin. The full facts were reported in 
the Daily News, on the authority of the secretary. And 
speaking of the Daily News the love of truth compels 
me to state that that estimable literary organ has recently 
distressed a large body of readers by referring to billiard 
balls as ‘‘ the ivories.” 

* * * 


And speaking of the Times, 1 observe that the new editor 
thereof, Mr. Wickham Steed, has publicly said that under 
his editorship there will be no change in the home policy 
of the paper. Perhaps not. But I shall be surprised if 
there is not a change in the foreign policy—especially in 
regard to Italy. Indeed, I shall be positively startled if 
the Times indulges in any more of its solemnly tactful 
lectures to Italy about the need for moderation. 


+ * * 


The news service of the Times is marvellously compre- 
hensive. I cull this item from Wednesday’s issue: “ Mr. 
Otto Beit has sent his annual subscription of £100 to the 
London Homeopathic Hospital, Great Ormond Street, 
W.C. 1.” But why not publish a daily resume of all Mr. 
Otto Beit’s activities ? 

* * * 


Recent suburban events have shown that the British 
theatre is emancipating itself. But a more remarkable 


dramatic phenomenon is soon to be witnessed in the pro- 
vineces. A “ pastoral play” has been written “ on the life 
and works of Charles Kingsley,” and the village of Eversley 
will see the performance thereof. The dramatist is certainly 
entitled to call himself a pioneer. No doubt he will follow 
this work by another dealing with the early history of the 
Dorcas Meetings of the Wesleyan Methodist Connexion at 
Oldham. 


* > ” 


The scandal of the destruction of a whole series of etchings 
by Felicien Rops has not yet abated. Last week the 
Postmaster-General offered to the House of Commons a 
new defence of his vandalistic subordinate, in which he 
remarked ex cathedra that it needed no special training to 
judge whether or not a work of art was obscene. Wandering 
in what remains of the National Gallery the other day, I 
paused in front of more than one work and asked myself : 
“Would Mr. Illingworth’s censor consider this obscene or 
would he not ?”’ And I could not decide upon the answer. 
The Rops issue is being obscured in controversy. Some may 
deem Rops a poor artist, and they may be right, though the 
great body of expert opinion throughout the world is against 
them. Some may deem some of Rops’ designs obscene, 
and they may be right, though the said works are allowed 
to enter freely into every other country. (Many admittedly 
great artists have uced admittedly obscene works of 
art.) Thousands of classic works would be condemned as 
obscene by the average official in his own drawing-room, and 
thousands are only saved from general public obloquy by 
the fact that they are protected by the prestige of a public 
gallery. All this is beside the point. The point is that a 
post-office official without special training had the right to 
destroy on his own responsibility works of art which are 
esteemed and shown in every important capital. The point 
also is that the post-office official destroyed a number of 
works which he did not regard as obscene. So far as Rops is 
concerned, those who say that his work is mainly obscene 
simply do not know what they are talking about. Much 
of it 1s perverse, but perversity is not obscenity. Cranach 
was perverse ; and what a fuss there would be if a post- 
office person destroyed a picture by Cranach! No exception 
can be taken on moral grounds to the bulk of Rops’ output. 
Finally, I am in a position to say that a very high official of 
the post-office and a very high official of the British Museum 
have both expressed grave disapprobation of the Rops- 
Illingworth incident. As well they might! But more than 
an expression of disapproval is needed. Action is needed. 
And I wish that some British Museum or National Gallery 
official of sufficient authority (preferably one with a title) 
would go to the excellent Mr. Illingworth and tell him gently, 
but firmly, that in asserting that it needs no special training 
to decide the question of obscenity Mr. Illingworth was 
making himself and his Department totally ridiculous. 


* * ~ 


An officer returned some time ago from imprisonment in 
Turkey afflicted with a mental derangement resembling 
melancholia, caused by the Turkish inability to conceive the 
existence of time and by other Turkish peculiarities. He 
underwent a course of treatment, and a cure was accom- 
plished. Military business then called him to the War 
Office. At the second visit he had a severe —— and was 
carried away by a nurse in a taxi, under the odd delusion that 
somehow he had got into Turkey again. I regret to say that 
he is not expected to recover. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


THE GREATEST LAND EVICTION 
IN HISTORY 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaATesMAN. 

Sirn,—There is now reaching London a series of pathetic 
appeals from Rhodesia to save thousands of natives from evic- 
tion. It is asserted by one of the ablest missionaries in Rhodesia 
that a commencement is about to be made of an eviction of 
natives over 6,000,000 acres of territory. The initial step in 
this great eviction is to begin with what is known as the 
Sabi Reserve, where a strip of land twelve miles wide, the most 
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fertile part of the reserve, is to be cut off, because the land may 
be required for a railway. It is important to bear in mind 
that, if the lands of white settlers were involved, the “railway 
strip” would only be about 50 yards wide. A _ twelve-mile 
strip involves 300,000 acres and a large part of a population 
of 40,000 people. These natives have within recent years so 
developed their farms that they are now using 1,500 ploughs 
upon them: it cannot surely be that the British public is pre- 
pared to tolerate the infliction of this wrong upon a people who 
have shown such advancement in the agricultural industry ! 

One extraordinary feature of the situation is that this action 
is being taken upon the recommendation of a Commission 
appointed, it is true, technically by the Imperial Government. 
but of course in consultation with the Chartered Company. As 
the Commission appointed was so largely composed of Chartered 
Company officials, Lord Harcourt made the obvious suggestion 
to the company that they should nominate a representative 
of the Native Affairs Department. This they ignored, and 
ultimately secured as the principal and most active person on 
the Commission the presence of their chief land agent, who had 
for years been prominently identified with proposals for cutting 
down the native reserves. It was thus no surprise when the 
report of this Commission was issued, recommending the cutting 
down of the native reserves by 6,000,000 acres and substituting 
5,000,000 acres of land elsewhere. Those who know the attach- 
ment of the African to his kraal, his farms, and his ancestral 
grounds will realise something of the tragedy which is about 
to commence on 6,000,000 acres of land in Southern Rhodesia.— 
Yours, ete., Joun H. Harris. 

Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, $.W. 

March 3rd. 


UNREST AMONG THE BRAINWORKERS 
To the Editor of Tux New SraresmMan. 

Six,— Civil Servant’ apparently overlooks the real effect 
of the bonus awards of the Conciliation and Arbitration Board 
for Government Employees on the pay of the overwhelming 
majority of the members of the Civil Service, which, for all males 
in receipt of salaries not exceeding £812 10s. per annum, are 
equivalent to £60 to £62 10s. 

It is true that in certain other cases the effect of the awards has 
been to increase substantially the actual bonus whilst decreasing 
the percentage of increase, so that in fact the addition to the 
recipient of £1,000 salary is double that of the recipient of 
£312 10s. ! 

We accordingly find that on a salary of £100 a 60 per cent. 
bonus, and on one of £312 10s. a 20 per cent. bonus, are expected 
to give similar satisfaction to a bonus of 12} per cent. on £1,000. 

Very obviously the results are quite contrary, for it is clear to 
any impartial mind that, as you say in your footnote to “ Civil 
Servant’s letter, “the working classes generally speaking 
(Civil Servants included, I assume) are entitled to rises equivalent 
to the rises in prices,” and are not all receiving them. 

Can it be wondered that in face of the utter inadequacy of the 
awards of the Conciliation and Arbitration Board, to which 
attention is now drawn, there should be a growing intensity of 
dissatisfaction and a determination to seek other remedies for 
the economic ills that have come upon Government employees 
as well as other workers ? The claim of the Civil Servant to be 
able to live at least on a pre-war level is a just one, and will cer- 
tainly be pressed by 90 per cent. of the classes concerned.— 
Yours, ete., G. A. Fincu, 

March 3rd. President, Customs and Excise 

Federation. 


To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 

Sir,—With reference to your recent article and correspondence 
on “ Unrest among the Brainworkers,” I beg to enclose papers 
containing particulars of the attempt which has been successfully 
made to get together many of the groups mentioned by you, for 
the protection of their common interests. You will observe that 
the National Union of Teachers, the I.A.A.M and the A.M.A.., 
with several of the leading Civil Service organisations, are among 
the groups so co-operating. The programme of the Federation 
emphasizes several of the important points which you mention, 
notably the demand for readjustment of salaries and the setting 
up of representative consultative committees in connection with 
Governnent Departments. The Mederation also presses the necd 


for giving all employees a definite share in the determination of 


their conditions of service. At a time when the movement 
lowards a “ share in control ” is so strong it is especially im- 
portant that the various professions should have an opportunity 
of pooling experience and exchanging views on this subject. 

I should add that an Individual Members’ Section has now 


been opened, of which I shall be glad to furnish particulars.— 
—Yours, etc., J. H. Norman, Hon. Sec., 
The Professional Workers’ Federation. 
Westfa, Prince’s Park Avenue, N.W. 4. 
March 5th. 


MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE 


To the Editor of Tur: New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sin,—The interesting and highly amusing contribution of 
your Preston correspondent is a poor defence of the inhuman 
activity of the modern Infant Welfare workers. 

In the first place, does the writer ask us seriously to believe 
that the freaks he (or she) has come across, whose unheard-of 
antics have been so graphically described, are to be found in 
such numbers that they require an army of visitors and trained 
specialists, supported by a Ministry of Health Bill, to keep them 
from killing their own babies ? To put it mildly, I cannot accept 
that statement. In the foolish endeavour to correct such few 
cases as are met with, are we to sanction the appointment of 
policemen on the hearth who will invade the homes of all to 
see if they have the criminal tendencies of some ? That is just the 
madness of up-to-date social activity so-called. 

Next, if we grant for a moment that the maternal ignorance 
of Great Britain (of Preston at least) is as universal as your 
correspondent assumes, that it is found in such a determining 
quantity as to stamp society as a whole as ignorant, then surely 
something must be done. But what? We learn from history 
that there was a time in our island story when this ignorance 
did not exist, for large healthy families were then the rule, not the 
exception. There are also countries in the world to-day (I heard 
Dr. Truby King mention China as an example) where there is a 
high and healthy birth-rate. Now observe that in those countries 
and in those times there were no Health Visitors, nor Schools 
for Mothers, nor Baby Weeks, nor Welfare Centres, nor Créches, 
nor Municipal Sucking-Bottles nor trained Maternity Spinsters. 
It follows from this that these luxuries are not required to make 
knowing mothers or a healthy nation. What must be done is 
to re-create the favourable conditions of life then prevailing, 
re-establish the home. 

Instead of your correspondent seeking legal power to intrude 
on the sanctity of family life, and wasting time and irritating 
the‘ tempers of individuals who love liberty by bureaucratic 
supervision, why not rather have a straight talk with those land- 
owners and owners of slum-dwellings who may be members of the 
Housing Commission? Why not enlist the sympathies of our 
First Commissioner of Works and such acquaintances as he 
may have among the cement, stone and timber kings ? Do this 
very democratic thing now, and by working thus from below, by 
giving every family a decent dwelling which they can seriously 
call a “* home,” one shall have gone a long way towards decreasing 
the infant (and adult) mortality without infringing on anyone's 
liberty by legal compulsion from above. 

I am still convinced that no one can care for a child so well as 
its own mother. Her “ proverbial love ” cannot be compensated 
for by any institutional assistance, however scientific, where the 
trained nurses are “on duty” only for a time—and that for 
money. If her love is untrained, as your correspondent asserts, 
that is due to the breaking up of family life. There was a time 
when this love was well trained. The training was put there by 
Nature, the “* natural instinct ” of the mother developing success- 
fully in natural surroundings. It was taught by mother to daugh- 
ter through generations. If that knowledge is now lost, we 
owe it to that great progressive cry of “ women in industry.” 
A part of the modern attack on the home is to entice young girls 
and women into factories where their bodies (and souls) are 
destroyed. They are thus out of touch with family life; they 
are unfit for the duties of motherhood. Enter the Welfare 
Worker. Reinstate them in the “ homes” of Merrie England. 
Exit the Welfare Worker. If we do not seriously set about 
abolishing the huge industrial cancer misnamed “ civilisation,” 
then the bureaucratic army of trained spinsters will not find 
sufficient helpers to deal with all the ‘* cases * they will come 
across. 

Another point: Is there not a contradiction in the social 
activity of those numerous Welfare Workers (it is unnecessary 
to mention names or societies; they are well known) who are 
alarmed at the loss to the nation through infant mortality and 
yet teach birth-coniro] at the Baby Clinic? Oh! far better 
to see numerous children dying a natural death than have this 
crime taught to Christian mothers by these Health Visitors ! 
1 am one of those people who believe in the existence of a personal 
Devil who goes about the world seeking whom he may devour. 

To conclude, I am of the poor. I live and work among the 
It is the poor alone who now have the tradition of health 


poor. 
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and cleanliness and large healthy families, for it is they who 
nurse and clean the rich. Yet it is the poor alone whose homes 
are invaded by very young Health Visitors—voluntarily at 
present, perhaps legally soon—who ask indecent and impertinent 
questions in the interests, forsooth, of the nation’s health. This 
I am strongly opposing, and I will teach opposition to any servile 
activity or servile legislation which would further enkindle the 
spirit of revolution now appearing in myriads of oppressed poor.— 
Yours, etc., JOHN McQUILLAN. 


To the Editor of Tux New SrTaresMan. 

Str,—Your correspondent H. D. Player, Hon. Sec. of the 
Preston Infant Welfare Association, has written in a spirit that 
in itself condemns the work of the Infant Welfare. She remarks 
in her letter to your paper: “* Does he [your Glasgow correspon- 
dent] think the act of bearing a child at once gives a woman the 
knowledge how to bring that child up properly ? ” and that the 
untrained “* proverbial love ” of the maternal parent is one of the 
greatest dangers a child has to face. I would ask H. D. Player a 
question : “ Does she think the interference with the mother 
and the deliberate destruction of the dignity and sacredness of 
motherhood are going to assist any mother to bring up a child 
properly ?”’ She is forgetting the very fundamental on which all 
relation between mother and child exists. That authority is in 
the author. No Infant Welfares, no Maternity Bureaux, no 
Ante-Natal Clinics have any authority (or should not have any 
authority), for the creator alone has authority over the created. 
So God has authority over His creation, parents over children, 
workmen over their work. This human authority is restrained 
only when the gross abuse of it can be legally proved. To deli- 
berately deprive the parent of lawful authority by calling it 
** mothercraft ’”’ when you really mean “ registration’ is pure 
hypocrisy. I have received papers issued by Health Authorities 
which ask questions of mothers which I cannot even read out 
aloud toa friendly gathering of neighbours, which no self-respecting 
woman would answer except, possibly to a very trusted medical 
adviser. If we are to have Infant Welfares and all the other 
miserable interferences for making the lives of working people 
still more intolerable than they are, if they are not to enjoy their 
babies in peace, wash them, feed them, dandle them, even take 
them out when they think fit and convenient, I implore H. D. 
Player and all her associates to communicate all these inestimable 
benefits to the children of the middle and aristocratic classes. 
Why, oh why are they to be left Welfareless, unregistered, and 
not even allowed to compete for the prize offered by the Daily 
Sketch? When Welfare Centres are to be compulsorily 
attended by mothers, as is the wish of some of the Welfare 
workers, let us hope mothers of all classes with one accord will 
turn up in their thousands to have their babies examined and 
weighed, appraised and registered. Let there be no active 
revolt and no passive resistance. Only it does not seem to me 
it will matter much what baby a mother takes away with her 
from the meeting. It will not feel like her own anyhow.— 
Yours, etc., 

Beaconsfield. 

March 2nd. 


FRANCES CHESTERTON. 


ROPS 


To the Editor of Tux New SraresMan. 

Sirn,—The discussion on the postal censorship of morals 
seems to be losing sight of the main issue. In common, I imagine, 
with many other readers of Tok NEw STaTesMAN,! am really 
not very much concerned to know whether in the estimation 
of the expert in these things the work of Rops is artistically 
good or bad. I am, however, extremely interested in the fact 
that we have in operation a system of censorship in regard to 
matters of “ morality,” with powers that are apparently quite 
beyond challenge or criticism. Those correspondents who have 
so far defended the action of the officials in destroying these 
etchings of Rops have mostly done so on the altogether unsatis- 
factory ground that Rops, as an artist, deserved nothing better : 
Mr. Sickert was characteristically smart on this point. But 
does anyone suggest that if the boot had been on the other leg, 
if Rops had been fortunate enough to meet with Mr. Sickert's 
artistic approval, he would have been any the more secure 
against the zeal of unknown officials with indefinite and unlimited 
powers, acting in a sort of secret inquisition, and confronted 
with something that did not seem at first sight to conform to 
their private standards of propriety? In this country we have 
already too many influences at work, eager to burke any sort of 
departure from our somewhat rigid standards of propriety. 
In all questions of “ morality ” the British public, where it is 
not frankly indifferent to the important matters of principle 





concerned, is dogmatically conventional in its outlook. Any 
official censorship in these matters, therefore, occupies what 
may turn out to be a dangerously strong position, and I would 
suggest that it would be more in accord with the general outlook 
of Tue New SraTEsMAN, and very much more useful,if we had 
an opportunity to hear something of the other side of the 
argument.—Yours, etc., H. C. Booru. 
March 4th. 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—Mr. Sickert says that Rops is a bad artist; *H.M.” 
tells us that he is ithyphallic and obscene’; it is all a matter of 
taste. But grant he is both, it makes no difference to the 
question of principle raised by the action of the Post Office, It 
is not to be suffered that officials should have the power of 
life and death over anything that attempts to be a serious work 
of art. If it is bad and indecent, time and public opinion will 
relegate it to the oblivion it deserves ; there is no need that 
anonymous postmen should interfere. ‘*H. M.” likes Correggio, 
in spite of his voluptuousness ; the Duke of Orleans did not, and, 
acting on principles identical with those of ‘“‘H. M.” in the case 
of Rops, he cut great holes in Correggio’s ** Leda.’ His confessor 
had assured him that the picture was ithyphallic and obscene. 
Talking about “ Leda,” I would like also to point out that 
Michelangelo’s version of the same theme is now reposing in 
the vaults of the National Gallery (* indecent art,” to quote 
**H. M.,” hidden away in the private rooms of public galleries”’), 
while Lord Leighton’s “ The Bath,” which might be objected 
to on the best possible grounds, both by ““H.M.” and by Mr. 
Sickert, occupies a place of honour on the walls of the British 
Room.—yYours, etc., A. in Oe 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaresMan. 

Si1r,—Rops has lived entirely by his merit. If an artist wishes 
to create an artistic fancy, he does not immediately paint Trafal- 
gar Square in oils, or design bathroom wall-papers. The etchings 
of Rops, in spite of prominent and ugly undressed women, are 
masterpieces as etchings, and if Mr, Sickert can only see in them 
these women, he must have a remarkably dense or else a vulgar 
mind. Art can never be really robust, and that is one of the 
reasons why Félicien Rops is such a great etcher. No artist 
draws legs of mutton or ribs of pork, because they are wholly 
inartistic in themselves, and so cannot be converted into artistic 
creatures of the artist’s fancy. ‘Sardonyx” is entirely right in 
exposing this action.—Yours, etc., G. 

Derby, February 23rd. 





To the Editor of Tux New SraresMan. 

Sir,—Never having seen an example of Mr. Rops’s work, 
or indeed heard of the gentleman until he was so adroitly boomed 
in your columns, I am not qualified to fan his flame either by 
praise or blame. I do wish, however, that our moralists could 
express themselves without resorting to a jargon of Greek deri- 
vatives which can be only a little less suggestive to those who 
do not happen to know Greek than to those who do.—Yours, etc., 

March 3rd. Greorce A. FAK. 


THE FACT OF BEAUTY 
Tv the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to make some comment, which 
seems rather to be called for, upon Professor Thomson’s delight- 
ful article? When he speaks of the fact of beauty, it should 
be remembered that beauty, as we recognise it, is a purely sub- 
jective conception. Some facts, ¢.g., the circulation of the 
blood, or gravitation, strike “‘ the normally constituted man” 
in exactly the same way. With the “ fact” of beauty it is 
far otherwise. No two persons could be in exact emotional 
agreement as to the constitution, quality or extent of beauty 
in any one instance. Even the same individual—and the more 
so if he is an xsthete—is dependent on his state of mind and 
body for bis attitude towards beauty. To the sufferer over- 
whelmed by sick fancies, beautiful forms may be ipso facto intru- 
sive and repugnant. ‘“ Take them away,” is the mental outcry, 
as he turns his face to the wall ; “ images of the discordant and 
the ungainly are less intolerable, less jarring upon my present 
miserable mood than what you healthy people call beauty.” 

I emphasize this subjectivity in all our approaches to beauty, 
because I think it bears out Professor Thomson’s insistence upon 
the appeal which the perfect, or almost perfect, adaptations 
of wild nature make to the wsthetic sense. It is essentially 
the call of health to health. Life itself is the central pleasure 
to the living. Freedom and power, through accurate adaptations, 
suggest freedom and power in ourselves. 

And in referring to beauty as a fact, it should be remembered, 
too, that the ultimate nature and meaning of this fact have 
never been explained to the general satisfaction, only to that 
of individual theorists. I offer the conjecture that, in the last 
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analysis, beauty means, through associations infinitely subtle, 
some picture or image of moral, intellectual or material advan- 
tage to ourselves. This advantage may be primitive and simple, 
or complex in the highest degree ; hence the countless variations 
and valuations of what we hail as beautiful. 

Beauty reveals itself in Milton’s poetry, also in a kitten playing. 
Yours, ete., Pau, Hooxuam. 

Oxford, March 4th. 


To the Editor of Tun New SratresmMan. 

Sir,—Professor Arthur Thompson’s article on “The Fact 
of Beauty,” would be interesting and admirable at any time, 
as is usually the work of a master in any branch of intellectual 
activity when he turns to another. But at the present time 
it has a specially important corollary, the drawing of which 
Professor Thompson has doubtless regarded as work for the 
pupil rather than the master. 

* Nature,” he says, ‘* pronounces her verdict on ugliness by 
eliminating it.” Other masters have said very much the same 
thing in other words, but usually perhaps with less effect because, 
speaking usually as artists, with a more obvious professional 
bias. Now, however, not only the man of science but the 
facts are hastening to the support of the artists’ thesis in a too 
literal and alarming way. 

On another page of your current issue we are told that the 
industrial populations of Russia are in a fair way to be destroyed 
by famine leaving the peasants very thoroughly in possession 
of the soil, on which, for the most part, they have hitherto been 
slaves. This, I take it, though it may seem heartless to say so, 
would eliminate a good dea! of actual or potential ugliness, and 
learn to survive a good deal of that beauty, in the surroundings, 
works and character of the peasant, which artists have always 
joved to honour. And though the tyrants are ultimately, the 
town populations are themselves immediately, responsible 
for the fate which threatens them. 

If we are not careful we shall sooner or later see an equally 
terrible example of the same poetic justice in this country. 
However involuntarily, the Triple Alliance has been mainly 
instrumental in producing here the greatest factory of sheer 
ugliness that the world has seen; whilst our artists have pro- 
tested, our economists, and even our “ threatened gentlemen ” 
—very much, as your contributor under this head observes, 
to the detriment of their gentility—have connived too easily 
at this growth of ugliness as necessarily incidental to the growth 
of population; and now our modern Samson is threatening 
to pull down the roof of their unlovely civilisation on a whole 
nation of Philistines. 

Even the nationalisation of our mines will not avert this 
catastrophe for long unless our statesmen and economists take 
the lesson they so badly need from our artists and from Professor 
Thompson,—Yours, etc., A, RoMNEY GREEN, 


Miscellany 
A VISIT TO THE ZOO 


\ , 7 HAT went ye out for to see? The conclusion I 
came to was—the London sparrow. Here, indeed, 

at the Zoo,'the little picaro among the feathered 

tribes is at his fattest, friskiest and most impudent. 
Thousands of people pay sixpence at the turnstiles to see 
him ; thousands pass to and fro, burdened with biscuits, 
buns, and monkey-nuts, to feed him. It is true that he 
is not selfish, or rather that his readiness to share contri- 
butions with others happens to correspond with a_ physical 
incapacity to keep them all for himself. But if he shares 
food with equanimity, he is less inclined to a diffusion of 
the even choicer benefits of curiosity and admiration. 
I know, he says, that all the creatures here have a superficial 
pull over me. The polar bear, between whose paws I am 
collecting the more “ beaksome ” portions of a bun, excels 
me in might and terror; the mandril, in his lavish display 
of variegated colouring, howbeit inharmoniously disposed ; 
the blue-jay of North America, in beauty of plumage and 
elegance of form. I am aware, let me be frank, that I 
am graceful neither in mind nor in body. Hardy, cheerful, 
intelligent, and adaptable as I am, I do not, purely as an 
wsthetic spectacle, as an object of wonder or delicacy, 
excite feelings of awe and gratification. Yet I have a 
unique quality which none of these fine and strong fellows 
possess, without which life itself is nothing worth, and 
which, though these humans who pretend not to look at 
me possess it no more than they do, responds to the pro- 
foundest need of the human spirit—I am free. Therefore, 


in the sight of God and, though he is too timid to own it, 
in the sight of man, I am of more account than all these 
marvels and glories of creation which you men have captured 
in tropic lands and shut up behind iron bars. 

In our natural enjoyment at secing so many inaccessible 
creatures at the Zoo, I do not think we ought to overlook 
this. Should the vision of Michelet in L’Oiseau ever 
dawn upon our dark world, and posterity ever witness that 
“tender alliance of souls! why does it not everywhere 
exist, between us and our winged brothers, between man and 
universal living nature?” a bird or an animal of any kind 
in a cage will not only put all heaven in a rage but us guilty 
men as well. Nor is this mere sentiment. The freedom 
and gladness of all nature are not the luxury of dreamers, 
but her elemental, universal law, which no created thing, 
except that ambiguous being, infinite in capacity, in thought 
how like a god, etc., even knows how to violate. No, the 
sentiment is on the other foot—the comfortable, illusory 
sentiment that a coddled captive in a cage is happy. He 
is unhappy because he is disobedient on compulsion to a 
law of life, a law that bids him exercise his faculties in all 
their freedom and variety with no restraint except that of 
death, a falling upon sleep far preferable to the gentlest 
conditions of otiose captivity. 

Let us be practical. You do not write an article about 
a visit to the Zoo upon the plea of abolishing it. Abolition 
is certainly the ultimate logic of the matter, but I fear 
we are not much nearer that than John Ball was to the 
brotherhood of man. Until men are free, I doubt we shall 
permit the freedom of the wild creatures. But the idea 
of it. Let us not lose hold of that, for the sake of the beasts, 
and still more for the sake of the pleasure of the good people 
who come to see them. Now the latter, I imagine, is a 
primary consideration with the authorities of the Zoo. 
It is certainly mine, as one of these good people. I go 
there to enjoy myself, and these authorities are anxious for 
me to enjoy myself by seeing all the wild creatures they 
have gathered together and preserve with a deal of trouble 
and expense. This seems a mere truism. Is it? How 
many companies, committees, corporations, officially recog- 
nised or otherwise, are there in the world which deal in 
wild birds and animals, dead or alive, for other than 
an ulterior motive? The Zoo, thank God, has nothing to 
do with commerce. It is an association which exists 
for the benefit of the public on the one hand and of the 
creatures in its care on the other. It is therefore a 
thoroughly decent concern, founded, if we admit the right 
to imprison wild animals at all (which some of us do not), 
on irreproachable principles. I will go further than that 
and say that it even divines some kind of a connection— 
all the more remarkable because it is an impalpable connec- 
tion—between the public and the creatures, between the 
emotions of the public and the conditions in well-being 
of the creatures. Indeed, to define that connection, to 
recognise its reactions and act upon what it demands, is as 
much the object of the Zoo and the public it pleases as it 
is the inarticulate need of the creatures who live in it. 

There are three states of mind, it seems to me, which 
affect one at the Zoo, or rather three degrees of a single 
state of mind. There is the middle or passive state, of 
which the pride of the eye is the sole umpire. The eye 
keeps on telephoning vigorously to the other faculties of 
impression, but those faculties are bored and keep the 
receiver on. The unusual, the curious, the exotic, the 
abnormal, the fantastic in animal life are visited as spectacles, 
and they are nothing more. The attitude is detached ; 
it is an art for art’s sake attitude, and its physical manifes- 
tations are a gape or an eye-opener. Secondly, there is 
active though secret dislike. I do not enjoy seeing an 
English magpie shut up in a cage with a cement floor and 
not one jot of greenery for this woodland child to rest on, 
play with, or look at. To see a mangy English fox trotting 
to and fro before the bars of its cage with that awful, 
mechanical, despairing motion which looks as if it would go 
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implacably on till death, does not entertain me in the least. 
Nor does the sight of a couple of leopards in a cage not 
much more than twice the size of their length. On this 
visit I went into “The Small Birds’ Aviary,” where scores 
of little tropical birds, of hues which only poets see 
in the painted cities of the mind, were confined in a gloomy 
penitentiary of stone and wire extravagantly repulsive 
in the crudity, the burlesque of contrast. Poor little birds, 
what was your crime? And they answered me in a 
chorus of twitterings—we are here because men love our 
surpassing beauty, and because we lived in steaming lands 
where the sun shines on twenty thousand miles of trackless 
forest. Thirdly, I can and do heartily enjoy myself when 
I am seated in front of one of the large open-air aviaries. 
One such I call particularly to mind, something over a 
hundred feet long and high in proportion, real rocks and 
trees growing in it, real water flowing through it, and popu- 
lated by a noisy company of glaucous and greater black- 
backed gulls, barking and roaring to their comrades, the 
cormorant and that feathered quietist the heron. Another 
is called “‘ The Summer Aviary,” a smaller place, but large 
enough to contain a miniature close shrubbery of small 
trees and bushes, thridding and flashing out of which, like 
the happy days in a lifetime, can be seen the busy, restless 
forms of the weaver-birds, in the radiance of their velvet 
black-and-orange livery. 

I enjoy this, you may say, because I like birds. Say 
“we,” and I am with you. All men, except the very 
dullest, like birds, because of all Nature’s designs in 
her workshop they are the most perfect and exquisite. 
More than that——we associate them with our most cherished 
and passionate longings. “Bird thou never wert,” 
but rather a living symbol of that unquenchable fire of 
salvation which has burned in the human breast ever since 
we began to climb so painfully out of the ape. But of all 
men, except such inspired priests of nature as Mr. W. H. 
Hudson, the Londoner loves them best. The green clearings 
in his vast forests of brick and slate are more to him than 
sea and mountain to the countryman, and the too few 
birds, and common birds, that sing in them a restorative 
for his invalid state for the loss of which there could be no 
earthly compensation. But to see the rarer English birds, 
the brilliant-coated tropic birds, deceived indeed but by a 
kindly, cunning image of the truth of their liberty, and in a 
colourable imitation of their natural surroundings, herein lies 
a matchless pleasure for him, a solace and relief to the birds 
next best to Nature’s sovereign gift, and the true scope 
and meaning of a Zoo. A bird’s freedom is its spectator’s 
joy as well as its own, and the nearer the Zoo approaches to 
gratifying this interrelation of pleasure, without reducing 
itself to a logical absurdity, the more expressively will it be 
realising its proper function. A bird without flight and its 
natural green refuge is like a spider without its web and 
man without friendship. 

Think what could be done in the Zoo simply by following 
this thread out of the labyrinth of concrete and iron bars ! 
If the gulls and the weaver-birds can have their tethers so 
lengthened, how in reason and poetry can the rest of the 
birds be denied a like privilege? If the bears have their 
Mappin terraces, the beavers their dam, what is to prevent 
the foxes agitating (as in their forlornness they verily do) 
for their holes, and the monkeys for the verdure of swaying 
boughs ? There is no room. Well, then, make room! 
If man can invent a gun that can shoot ninety miles, and 
at least fire a shell a little lower than the angels, he can 
surely find somewhere the self-respect which will case 
the burden of captivity for the creatures, and take a leaf for 
them out of Nature’s book. Besides, there is room. The Zoo 
is not a flower garden, or the lawn of a country gentleman, 
or a field for the dour experiments of the carpet-bedder. 
If the visitor desires to indulge his taste for the genteel in 
parlour-maid Nature, he can go to Hyde Park. Every scrap 
of land occupied by all this floriculture, herbiculture, and 
graminoculture should be the holdings of the animals. The 
Zoo is for the use of the birds and beasts and the people 


who come to see them, not of polite ornamentals. Nor is 
there any real difficulty in providing for the tropical birds 
which require artificial heat. A large number of these birds 
would, as a matter of fact, acclimatise themselves to our 
weather. Witness the pheasant and the red-legged partridge 
in the country, and the rufous tinamou imported from 
Patagonia on an estate in Essex. For the less hardy, 
the tropical glass-house at Kew provides an excellent illus- 
tration. If that house were stocked with little feathered 
Post-Impressionists, what a revelation for us Londoners ! 
What a change for them and for us from prison-cells and 
solitary confinement! To have such a plant-house at the 
Zoo, with some kind of wire netting to prevent the birds 
from dashing themselves against the glass, and with a path 
down the middle for the public, wired on either side, but 
open above to give the birds the liberty of both sides, should 
not prove an insoluble task for the Zoological experts. 
The same applies to the larger animals. I need not elaborate 
it. There would have, no doubt, to be fewer creatures. 
Well, then, an antelope galloping over the grass is worth 
ten in a barrenpen. At least, however, to show our growing 
comprehension of laws that apply to us as well as the more 
intimate children of Nature, we should no longer be spectators 
of the stupid cruelty of ‘The Small Birds’ Aviary,” and bright, 
beautiful Mag, with his speculative corvine mind, hopping 
solitary (he pairs for life) round the pavements of his cell. 


But the raptors—eagles, hawks and condors? Mr. 
Hudson, in Birds in a Village, describes how he once 
heard a preacher delivering a sermon on genius. The life 
of the ordinary person was that of the canary in its cage. 
But the life of the genius, because his aspirations were so 
much loftier than those of other minds, and the difference 
between his ideal and reality correspondingly greater, is a 
much sadder affair : 

A cloud came over his rough-hewn, majestic figure; he drew himself 
up and swayed his body from side to side, and shook his black gown, 
and lifted his arms, as their plumed homologues are lifted by some 
great bird, and let them fall again two or three times ; and then said, 
in deep, measured tones, which seemed to express rage and despair ; 
** But did you ever see the eagle in his cage?” 


People, I have noticed, do not linger by that row of cages. 
Perhaps the desolate immobility, the glance, at once contemp- 
tuous and solemn, remote, brooding, retrospective, of those 
stern eyes that once beheld the world below them like a 
drifting leaf, is too much for them. To the aquiline 
problem there is no solution except the keys of the city 
of the air. 

It seems to me that there is yet another and perfectly 
legitimate province of the Zoo’s business. Preservation 
is its motive as an institution. If it serves, that is to say, 
as a kind of medium for the introduction of suitable foreign 
birds into Britain, and the repatriation of the extinct native 
species, what a truly patriotic office it would perform 
without deviating one jot from the exercise of its proper 
functions! Thanks to the kind of predaceous taste that 
prefers a stuffed carcase to the living intelligence, the 
bittern, avocet, glossy ibis, peregrine, bustard, furze-wren, 
godwit, chough, nutcracker, hoopoe, bearded tit, golden 
oriole, and many others are cither vanished or but occasional 
annual visitors to our shores, when they are instantly 
shot, law or no law. Other species, the kingfisher, oyster- 
catcher, crossbill, ring-ousel, pied flycatcher, bullfinch, 
and others, have become so rare that but a few years hence 
must see their extinction. If the Zoo, in conjunction, 
say, with the Birds Protection Society, could induce pairs 
of as many as possible of these species to breed in the 
Gardens (as the greater black-backed gulls, also rare, are, I 
believe, breeding), and then turn them out into the larger 
London parks and the few bird sanctuaries we possess 
when their numbers were on the increase, we might make 
up some leeway in those gaps which the oafishness and 
cupidity of a few people, who certainly do not represent 
the feeling of the mass of the population, have made in our 
English bird-life. So with the exotic species and the smaller 
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English mammals like the badger. And, after all, the 
Zoo has begun to make tentative experiments on these 
lines. 

Yes, it would all be veryexpensive. Yet, if we can spend 
six millions a day on our wars, cannot we spare a widow's 
mite towards an end which would bring so much happiness 
to man, bird and beast ? For who that believes that man 
is not altogether brutish, that his diviner part languishes 
for need of a little intensive culture, can doubt that according 
as we minister to the needs of the creatures, so shall we to 
the enjoyment of their human observers and the receipts 
of the Zoo. H. J. Masstncuam. 


AT ST. BEDE’S 


OWN stinks the Don from Jarrow to the Slakes 
D By Simonside to poison the slow Tyne, 
Calm as the placid bosom of the Styx 
And blacker where its rancid banks incline 
Up to the grassland, green on either side 
Suckled by every oozing change of tide. 


Here kissed the stream the tired willows once 

Beneath whose shade the studious Bede reclined 

When Thursday’s busy lines shuddered response 

To the snared trout while sweetly smelled the wind 

Over the unhedged fields and richly shone 

The Don’s bright silver in the noonday sun. 
Epwarp L. Davison. 


Drama 


A CHRONICLE PLAY 
oe success of Mr. Drinkwater’s play, Abraham 


Lincoln, at the Lyric Opera House, Hammersmith, 

shows that many people are really sick of the 
bluster and comic hysteria of revues and of plays which 
would be better if they did not pretend to be plays. You 
would have thought that a character exhibited in a series 
of scenes, and the only connecting-link between them the 
history of the period, might not have proved an attractive 
entertainment ; but it has. Mr. Drinkwater, in choosing 
Lincoln for his theme, and in staging the American Civil 
War, has achieved one of those strokes of simple imaginative 
shrewdness which set people wondering why on earth no 
one thought of it before. Abraham Lincoln is not a “ war 
play,” and yet the sentiments and situations involved 
are analogous to those we have just lived through. More- 
over, Lincoln himself is a picturesque, heroic character 
about whom everybody knows something, enough at any 
rate to make him curious to know more ; while his legendary 
features have not, in this country, been standardised like 
Nelson’s or Napoleon’s. The dramatist can, therefore, present 
him as human without shocking the public’s “ historic 
sense.” He is not obliged to set out as an image-breaker 
and clear the pedestal before he mounts a man upon it ; 
he need not be self-conscious about his work. There is 
not a touch in Mr. Drinkwater’s play that suggests that 
he is conscious that he is showing clever insight, that he 
is perceiving what has escaped others in his hero. There 
is, on the contrary, a pleasing straightforward plainness 
of presentment, which induces the public, so easily scared 
by cleverness, to give him their best attention. There is 
not one psychological or sentimental surprise from beginning 
to end. Personally, I like surprises; I am even aware 
that I like them too much. I would rather see a portrait 
of a great man which gave me new thoughts about him 
than one which, on the whole, was in better proportion. 
But in the latter case I recognise that to say impatiently, 
“ Yes, yes; I know all that ; show me something I haven't 
guessed,” is not sound criticism. The broad lines of 


Lincoln’s character drawn by Mr. Drinkwater are perfectly 


correct. The only trait he did not bring out suftliciently 
was his rustic raciness. Had he done this he would not 
have been obliged to put into Lincoln’s mouth so many 
speeches, and the distribution of the dialogue would have 
been better. As it was, the dialogue was too much of a 
one man’s show. ‘The play, of course, ought to have been 
(as it was) dominated by Lincoln; but this effect was 
achieved too constantly by reducing the other characters 
to mere interjectors of dissent or brief comment. Chase 
and Hook and the Cabinet had very little to say for them- 
selves. There was no excitement, no tussle in the dialogue. 
The words put into Lincoln’s mouth showed invariably 
his sterling sense, dignity, and fine nature ; but our impres- 
sion of the vigour of his character would have been deeper 
had he been engaged before our eyes with more formidable 
opponents. Weight of character or strength of intellect 
tells best in impact. Chase and Hook were too easily 
reduced to the condition of shamefaced schoolboys ; and 
a more energetic volubility on the part of the subordinate 
characters would have mitigated, too, that slowness of 
action from which a chronicle play, telling the story of 
several years, is apt to suffer. 

The play is divided into six scenes. In the first a deputa- 
tion waits on Abraham Lincoln and offers him the 
candidature of the Presidency; in the second we watch 
his behaviour when war becomes inevitable; in the third 
his attitude towards war in general and the negro question 
is exhibited; in the fourth his firmness on the abolition 
of slavery and his patient magnanimity towards an intriguing 
colleague ; in the fifth his tenderheartedness and his loyalty 
to his general ; while the sixth is his murder in the theatre. 
What we are shown throughout, and makes its impression, 
is a character religious, melancholy, tender, patient, and 
guileless—a man so honest and stable that astuteness and 
intrigue are powerless against him. Lincoln’s humour and 
whimsicality are suggested rather than exhibited. If 
Mr. Drinkwater had invented such a character it would have 
been a rare creation. As it was, he has only had to copy 
it. He has copied Lincoln’s characteristics carefully, 
clearly, and well. Lincoln’s talk throughout the play 
has gravity, simplicity, and weight. What it lacks is salt. 
He might have made Hsopian wisdom more prominent. 

The scenes are divided by the appearance before the 
curtain of two women, who, sometimes in unison, sometimes 
in turn, repeat verses which are intended to intensify the 
emotions of the audience towards what they are going to 
see next, and to record the judgments of the philosophic 
spectator. This device fails. In the first place, the poetry 
is obscure ; in the second it is not good enough poetry. 
It is not obscure in meaning (the ideas are simple), but the 
arrangement of the words is not easily followed by the ear. 
The prologue is the best. After that the commentaries 
of “‘ the chroniclers” add nothing to the intensity of the 
story. In fact, it is impossible to listen to two young 
women standing up in a strike-but-hear-me attitude and 
delivering verse which begins so far from the point as: 

You who have gone gathering 
Cornflowers and meadowsweet. 


You who know the tenderness 
Of old men at eve-tide, etc., 


and so on for four stanzas of eight lines, and conclude thal 
“mother wit is the light of these,’ and “ Blessed are the 
merciful.” Whether the chorus is really a device worth 
reviving is a matter for doubt, but I am sure Mr. Drink- 
water has not handled it with effect. The impressiveness 
of his Lincoln stresses his failure here. 

Mr. William Rae’s make-up was admirable; his facial 
play and mannerisms excellent, He expressed fatigue, 
sadness, determination, and in the scene in Camp in Grant’s 
hut, where he pardons a young officer who has been 
sentenced to death for sleeping at his post, his behaviour 
had a beautiful matter-of-fact poignancy. 

Desmonp MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE third number of Reveille, edited by Mr. Gals- 
worthy, is so remarkably good, considering the 
limitations under which the editor of such a 

publication has to work, that one wonders again who on 
earth it is who has produced Mr. Galsworthy’s resignation. 
This resignation, it is reported, entails the cessation of the 
paper—which has paid. As the maintenance of the cause of 
disabled soldiers and sailors is the object of the review’s exist- 
ence, much of the space is naturally taken up with articles, re- 
markably varied and interesting, about what is being done for 
them. Over and above these Mr. Galsworthy has secured for 
this one number pictures from Max Beerbohm, Will Dyson, 
William Nicholson, and Jean de Bosschére (a Belgian artist 
with a deliciously fantastic imagination), and contributions 
from Robert Bridges, H. Belloc, Edith Wharton, Granville 
Barker, Elizabeth Robins, Siegfried Sassoon and Robert 
Graves. Nor are all these contributions—as is usual in 
charitable publications—to. be classified as the worst works 
of the best authors. If any of the authors have taken out 
of their drawers dusty manuscripts long since laid aside, 
the fact is not obvious. The Poet Laureate is considerably 
nearer his old level than he has been in the few occasional 
pieces that he has lately published, pieces which have 
confirmed our ignoramuses, who do not know how much 
exquisite and immortal work he has done, in their conviction 
that a man of whom they knew nothing could not possibly 
deserve the Laureateship. It is odd, by the way, to find 
such a periodical, with a paper label bearing names like 
Bridges, Belloc and Beerbohm, inscribed at the foot : 
“Published by His Majesty’s Stationery Oflice.”” The 
blueness of the cover is presumably ascribable to a despairing 
effort on the part of the Stationery Office to cling to some 
small remnant, at least, of its traditions. 


On the outside of Reveille we are told that: ‘‘ The writers 
alone are responsible for the opinions expressed in their 
articles.” Perhaps it would have been wiser had a similar 
remark been prefaced to the Anglo-French Review (Dent. 
2s. 6d. net) which, admirably printed, has just begun to 
appear under the joint editorship of Mr. Henry D. Davray 
and Mr. J. Lewis May. The Review itself has no policy 
beyond that of soldering the relations between England and 
France and acting as an intellectual and artistic bureau de 
change. But the political contributors to its first number 
manage to produce a remarkable assortment of views. 
Mr. Harold Cox, in guarded language, asks the French to 
become Free Traders; Mr. W. A. Appleton is allowed, 
whilst writing of International Trade Unionism, to attack 
Mr. Henderson and the Labour Party; Sir Leo Money 
argues persuasively in favour of the abolition of submarines 
and military aircraft by the League of Nations; whilst a 
gentleman named Gerothwohl, for no other reason appar- 
ently than that he admires Marshal Foch, asks how we can 
be satisfied if Marshal Foch does not make a triumphal entry 
into Berlin. Professor Gerothwohl’s article is remarkable 
in other regards also. ‘It was the mills of Foch, grinding 
fast, yet sure. . . . And how he revelled in the thrust and 
parry, and the onrush and the thunderbolt ; how he revelled 
in them all, did the glorious conqueror!” There’s lovely 
writing for you! Foch’s temperament, adds this eloquent 
man, “ may be likened to a bombardment by high explosive, 


but a sustained bombardment.” So may Professor Geroth- 
wohl’s style. 





On the whole I should say that a paper of this type and 
with these objects would do best to ignore political side- 
issues, and confine itself to literary and scientific articles, 
and a record of publications and progress in knowledge in 
ach country for the benefit of readers in the other. A 
beginning is made in this number with classified lists of 
new books, competently compiled, and the reviews of 
recent publications are good. The other contents include a 
brief essay by a French critic on modern English music. 
He spells Mr. Joseph Holbrooke’s name “ Holbroock ”’ 

a fitting punishment for one who at one time, for professional! 
purposes, distorted his Christian name into “ Josef.” Onc 
poem in the number—La Vie Cerebrale, by Robin Flower 
would alone make it worth having; its only defect is that 
it does not appear on the page which the index alleges to 
contain it. Paul Fort contributes a charming and character- 
istic poem, and there is a poem by de Regnier which is a 
type of all in French verse that is respectable, mildly senti- 
mental and just readable. The English verse, except for 
Mr. Flower’s beautiful poem, is feeble and ungainly in the 
extreme. There is another exception if Mr. Richard 
Aldington’s prose poem be ranked here. 


There remain, with miscellaneous pieces, an article by 
Mr. Davray on George Meredith, and one by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse on Leconte de Lisle, whose centenary fell last year. 
Mr. Davray at an early age began to translate Meredith 
he has since then done similar service to several English 
authors—and he seems to have visited him frequently at 
Box Hill. He explains the French fashion for him—never 
very widespread, I think—as being due to the enthusiasm 
of the young for the outlandish, the subtle and the neglected. 
He attempts no serious analysis of his qualities or his 
limitations, but, with Mr. Ellis’s recent book before him, he 
brings together very effectively passages which demonstrate 
that Meredith long ago foresaw what would happen with a 
militarised Germany. Before 1870 he expressed the views 
of pan-Germanism, through the mouth of a German : 


He talked of the littleness of Europe and the greatness of 
Germany ; logical postulates fell in collapse before him, America 
to America, North and South; India to Europe. India was for 
the land with the largest sea-board., Mistress of the Baltic, of the 
North Sea, and the East, as eventually she must be, Germany would 
claim to take India as a matter of course, and find an outlet for the 
energies of the most prolific and the toughest of the races of mankind 

the purest, in fact, the only true race, properly so called, out of 
India, to which it would return as its source, and there create an 
Empire magnificent in force and solidity, the actual wedding of East 
and West. 


When that was written Houston Chamberlain was in his 
cradle or not far from it. Mr. Gosse’s article on Leconte de 
Lisle is, so far as it goes, perfect : a compressed sketch of a 
personality and a method such as only he of living men 
van make. When, as we are entitled to hope will happen, 
he reprints it, he might well expand it so as to admit of a 
fuller account of the poems, more quotations, and perhaps 
some slight reference to the influence, small enough, of the 
French poet in England. The late James Flecker, by the 
way, who attempted translations from Poémes Barbares, 
was noticeably influenced by Leconte de Lisle, as also by 
Heérédia who has strong aflinities with him. 


SOLOMON EAGLE. 


There recently appeared in another column a notice of an 
Irish book called The Valley of the Squinting Windows, 
publication of which was ascribed to the Talbot Press. The 
Manager of that Press writes to point out that his firm is 
not responsible for the publication of the book in question. 
We regret the error. 
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RUSSIA 
The Prelude to Bolshevism: The Kornilov Rising. By 


A. F. Kerrensky. Fisher Unwin. 16s. net. 

Russia, 1914-1917. By Generar Basi Gourxo, Murray. 
18s. net. 

Petrograd: The City of Trouble, 1914-1918. By Merrie. 
Bucuanan. Collins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Russia in Upheaval. By KK. A. Ross. Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The Russian Revolution. By A. Prerrunkevircn, S. N. 
Harrer, F. Gouiper, and R. J. Kerner. Harvard 
University. $1 net. 

There are 1,400 pages of print in these five books ; and 
the pages have been written by an ex-Prime Minister of 
Russia, an ex-Chief of the Russian General Staff, the 
daughter of the British Ambassador, and several distin- 
guished Americans. Mr. Kerensky and General Gourko 
were men who helped to make the history of Russia, and 
Miss Buchanan watched that history being made at the 
dinner-table and from the windows of an Embassy. One’s 
first feeling is that surely such writers should be able to 
help us to pierce the curtain which covers the history of 
Russia in the last four years. In the end, however, we 
have no conviction that any of these three have brought 
us much real enlightenment ; they have lifted some veils, 
but in the process have dropped others over the facts. 
This is particularly the case with Mr. Kerensky. He has 
written a book which is enough to bring grey hairs into the 
head of the toughest reviewer. Here, in 300 pages, is Mr. 
Kerensky’s defence, his account of the Kornilov affair, the 
turning-point of the Russian Revolution. It ought to be 
a book of the greatest importance and interest, and there 
are, of course, many very interesting things in it; but it 
is all but unreadable. This is due largely to its arrange- 
ment. After the Kornilov affair, the Russian Government 
appointed a Commission of Enquiry, before which Mr. 
Kerensky gave evidence. In this book, the minutes of 
that evidence are reprinted, but between almost every 

uestion and answer, Mr. Kerensky has interpolated explana- 

tions which often run to several pages. It is quite impos- 
sible in this maze of questions, answers, interpolations, 
names, and incidents for the reader to keep his head or to 
see the incident as a whole. 

The Kornilov affair was the turning-point of the Revolu- 
tion, as we said. It continually recurs in these books. 
It cannot be said that any of them leave the reader with 
a feeling that the incident has been fully explained. Mr. 
Kerensky is, perhaps naturally, most concerned with the 
personal side of the incident, with Kornilov’s charge that 
Kerensky was at first a party to his “rising,” and then 
betrayed him. The charge is certainly ‘ not proven,” 
but there are still some mysterious points in the story. 
The “ misunderstanding” theory is almost incredible, 
though Mr. Kerensky’s book leaves us with the impres- 
sion that the business of the Russian Government was 
always conducted on the lines of one of the most hectic 
scenes in a Dostoievsky novel—and under such circum- 
stances almost anything may happen. 

The real importance of the Kornilov rising was that it 
let in the tidal wave of the Bolsheviks. It was a futile, 
and therefore criminal, effort at reaction, and, as we are 
seeing in Bavaria at this moment, the failure of a counter- 
revolution means the success of the super-revolutionaries, 
and the moderates of the Left go down with the generals 
and the aristocrats. Miss Buchanan, who has written a 
very readable account of what she saw out of the windows 
of the Embassy, seems to see the revolution perpetually 
framed in ambassadorial windows. She fails to take the 
large view necessary for the understanding of these immense 
earth-movements of the political spirit. Her sympathies 
are altogether too limited. When the sailors “‘ marched 
past the Embassy,” they appeared to her “an endless 
stream of evil-looking men,” for they were the super- 


revolutionaries of the Left, while, two pages later, the 
Cossacks, fighting on the Right, appeared through the 
Embassy window as “ great, bronzed men.”’ But revolutions 
do not turn upon evil looks or bronzed faces, and a writer 
must look rather deeper than his or her prejudices if he is 
to throw any real light upon such an earthquake as the 
Russian Revolution. That is why Dr. Ross, an American 


Professor of Sociology, is far more successful in throwing 
light than any of our other authors. He travelled up and 
down Russia through some of the most critical months of 
1917. He says in his preface that he aims at describing 
what he saw and heard with scientific objectivity, and 
it seems to us that to a great extent he has succeeded. 
You will not find in his book that all the sailors were evil- 
looking or all the Cossacks great, bronzed men, or vice 
versa; you will find that there are good and bad men 
among the Bolsheviks and the counter-revolutionaries. 
This may probably disappoint you, but you will learn 
something about Russia, the Russians, and their revolution, 
and incidentally you will have the pleasure of looking at 
the extraordinarily beautiful photographs with which Dr. 
Ross has adorned his book. 

There is a certain amount of scientific objectivity in 
the other American book, which gives an interesting, if 
rather a slight, sketch of the forces at work in the Revolu- 
tion. General Gourko, on the other hand, is of course a 
partisan and a participant, and his book cannot claim to 
be either objective or scientific. In so far as it deals with 
the strategy of the war, in which he played a distinguished 
part, it has a considerable interest. But his attitude to 
the Revolution is shown by the fact that he calls General 
Brusiloff’s action in accepting the post of Commander-in- 
Chief under Prince Lvoff’s Goyernment ‘“ opportunism,” 
and remarks that this “ finally ruined him (Brusiloff) in 
the eyes of the intelligent classes of the Russian public and 
especially in the eves of all the Russian officers.” If this 
was the attitude of the intelligent classes and the officers 
in the days of Prince Lvoff’s Government, it is hardly 
wonderful that they and Russia are where they are to-day. 


A RELIGIOUS POET 


Memories of Childhood. By Joun Freeman. Selwyn 
and Blount. 5s. net. 


There are two moments in the life of poets, neither of 
which has any inevitable causal connection with the other, 
each of which may give them the most profound satisfac- 
tion. One is the moment in which maturity is attained, 
the other that of attaining recognition. Perhaps it is for 
the same reason that both these moments have oli some- 
what delayed for Mr. Freeman, who, if he has not reached 
maturity in his new collection, has come so near it as to 
make no matter. He is an isolated poet, who has developed 
his own peculiar gift in an intellectual solitude, not influ- 
encing, hardly influenced by, the work of other men. When 
the first volume of Georgian Poetry was published, over 
six years ago, a voice was raised here and there upon the 
omission of Mr. Freeman, who had then already issued his 
second book, Fifty Poems. But few critics felt themselves 
deeply moved by his work, the qualities of which are not 
showy or even obvious. With that small but solid public 
which reads verse and makes reputations he was little 
known. Time has passed and Mr. Freeman has advanced 
far beyond the level of Fifty Poems. He has attained the 
easy management of his own gift and knows now how to 
say what he wants to say. He is also beginning to be 
known outside the narrow circle which has read him from 
the first. But it is not likely that he will soon be widely 
appreciated or ever, in the bookseller’s sense of the word, 
popular. He is nevertheless a poet, the genuineness of 
whose talent is as little to be doubted as that of any man 
now writing. 

The reason for this is really not hard to discover. As 
we have said, his poetry has been developed slowly. This 
happened because it was difficult for Mr. Freeman to appre- 
hend exactly of what he was capable, to grasp clearly and to 
reduce to words the sensations and visions which haunt 
him and are obviously a part of his world. And the labour 
which he has undergone is in turn devolved upon his reader. 
His work has not been easy to write: neither is it easy to 
appreciate. The apprehensions of life which have required 
intellectual application in the poet before they could be 
put down on paper require intellectual application in the 
reader before they can convey to him all the meaning they 
contain. 

All poetry is, of course, a setting down of emotion in 
terms of reason. Words are in the last resort instruments 
of the reason ; and to this antinomy the poet must resign 
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PELMANISM AND ENERGY 


“Tt Brings Your Mind Into Action At Once,” writes a Pelman Student 


In Business and Commercial Life—as, in fact, in every 
other sphere of human activity—permanent success can 
only be won by those who possess energy, and energy 
rightly directed. 

Perhaps more men and women have failed in life through 
lack of energy and application than from any other causes, 
and very frequently these failures have been the most 
disappointing and saddening of all failures, the failures 
of men and women of brilliant mental ability. 

Lack of energy is one of the weaknesses which often seem 
to dog the footsteps of clever people. All through their 
lives their talents have proved their undoing. So quick 
are they at “ picking up’ things that they are apt to be 
tempted to neglect that steady application and mental 
discipline which is so necessary for those who wish to 
succeed in any undertaking. The fable of the hare and the 
tortoise has many a counterpart in contemporary life. 
People are attracted by the intellectual brilliance of an 
individual, they trust him, they give him opportunities— 
and then they are disappointed. He never quite “ gets 
there.”” He is bored by routine. He lets opportunity 
after opportunity slip by. He gets the reputation of being 
“unreliable.” And finally he is passed in the race of 
progress by those who may not possess his talents, but who 
have acquired that habit of persistent energy which he lacks. 


THE POWER-HOUSE OF ENERGY 


One of the most valuable features of Pelmanism to the 
men and women of the day is that, in addition to providing 
a complete Course of mental discipline and training, and 
besides **‘ bringing out ’’ just those qualities which are of 
the greatest use in every Profession, Business, and Occupa- 
tion, it actually develops, and, in fact, generates that 
energy which enables those who possess it fo put their other 
faculties to the very best possible use. To those who apply 
themselves conscientiously to the lessons of the Pelman 
Course, Pelmanism is a veritable Power-House of Energy. 
As a Pelman student writes in a letter quoted below, 
“it brings your mind into action at once,”’ so that you 
never, through lack of energy and alertness, let an oppor- 
tunity slip by. It makes you, in fact, “‘a live wire”’ ; 
one of those men and women who are invaluable to any 
business and in every position ; one of those who, practi- 
cally speaking, are almost bound to succeed. 

“The ‘little grey book,’ which impressed me very 
much,’’ writes the student referred to, *‘ was the one which 
dealt with Human Energy. It brings your mind into 
action at once. . . . It makes you feel you are of some use 
to every one. It makes you think for yourself. You 
cannot help being energetic. It makes your work come 
quite easy, and you take a great interest in your achieve- 
ments. You feel that you must keep on working hard, for 
only by hard work and human energy can success come 
your way. I am sure that, with energy, your character 
changes and your mental faculties improve. You begin to 
feel happier, you like your work . . . and you jump at the 
chance of a more responsible job coming your way. I am 
sure we all have our definite aims and only human energy 
will help us to carry them to the end.” 


“AN ALL-ROUND MENTAL RENAISSANCE ” 

As the above letter implies, Pelmanism not only re- 
energises the mind but it develops other valuable qualities 
as well, all of which make for efficiency in man or woman. 
This is stated more definitely in a letter recently received 
from a Sergeant in the Army: 

“IT have experienced,”’ he says, “‘ an all-round mental 
renaissance. I have learned the meaning of mental 
efficiency ; I have come to appreciate its value; I have 


been brought to realise the importance of a good memory ; 
I have been taught how ¢o generate energy ; the efficiency 
of my{senses has been wonderfully improved—I * observe’ 
now where I merely ‘saw’ before; my Wiill-Power has 
been greatly strengthened; I have learned fo think 


connectedly and to work methodically; 1 have been shown 
how (fo concentrate ; self-confidence and initiative have been 
developed; and my imagination has been stimulated, 
Other benefits I have derived, but it is unnecessary to 
proceed further—they are too numerous to enumerate 
here. Still, I have to admit that they are all attributable 
to ‘ Pelmanism.’ Mark you, I do not speak at random, 
my eulogy is bestowed advisedly, for my improvement is 
self-evident and unmistakable.”’ 

He concludes with a reference to the “ pleasure ’’ he has 
experienced in going through the course and working out 
the papers, which, he says—as many thousands have also 
said—** are extraordinarily interesting.” 


RAPID PROGRESS SECURED 

The result of developing these qualities is quickly seen 
in the rapid progress the Pelmanist makes in business and 
commercial life. His or her increased efficiency attracts 
the notice of the management, and promotion with increased 
remuneration follows. 

‘“ Prior to being a Pelman student,’”’ writes a correspon- 
dent, ‘‘ I watched with envy others succeed where I failed, 
and I wished I had been born with the qualities to succeed, 
as they had been. 

* Then I applied Pelman methods and in three months 
am well on the way to succeed as they did.” 

It is a common fallacy to suppose, as this student 
supposed, until Pelmanism disproved the idea, that the 
qualities which make for success in life are “ born” in the 
minds of a few exceptionally favoured individuals, and that 
others do not possess them at all. Most people possess 
these qualities in some form, but in 99 cases out of 100 they 
are not developed and are therefore made of little use. Pelman- 
ism develops these qualities to the highest possible point of 
efficiency and brings out the best thatisin every one. And 
such is the value of Pelmanism in business that many 
important firms have actually enrolled their entire staff 
for a course of Pelman training, knowing that the cost 
of the fees—and these fees are very moderate and well 
within the reach of every one—would be repaid over and 
over again in the increased efficiency of their employees. 
And employers find Pelmanism equally as valuable to them- 
selves as to those they employ. Thousands of workers and 
hundreds of leading business and professional men are now 

practising Pelmanism themselves and gaining great advantages 
from the Course. 


DOUBLING YOUR EARNING POWER 

A greatly appreciated feature is the personal interest 
the Pelman Institute takes in the welfare of its students. 
As the result of the advice given by the Pelman instructors, 
‘TI have,” writes one, ‘‘ obtained a position in a firm 
where I always desired to go, and my salary has been in- 
creased nearly 50 per cent.’’ And many Pelmanists 
report income-increases of 100 per cent., 200 per cent., 
and even 600 per cent. as the result of the increased 
efficiency gained from Pelman-training. ‘It is the best 
investment I have ever made,’” is a phrase repeatedly 
occurring in the letters received from delighted Pelmanists. 
And by this increased efficiency not only is earning-power 
doubled and trebled, but work is made easier so that 
better work can be done in less time and with less fatigue. 
** I have been able to add two hours daily to my business 
working capacity,’’ writes a Pelman student, and many 
Report an even greater gain than this. 


Yet the Pelman Course itself is perfectly easy to understand 
and to follow. It involves very little expenditure either of time 
or of money, and it is as interesting to study as tt is remunera- 
tive to practise. Full particulars are given in ** Mind and 
Memory ” which will be sent you free on application, together 
with a reprint of “ Truth’s” latest Report on the work of the 
Pelman Institute, and particulars showing how you can 
secure the Course complete at a reduced fee. You can apply 
by letter or postcard to The Pelman Institute, 120 Pelman 
House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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himself. But in Mr. Freeman’s case the conditions of the 
antinomy appear to be stricter than in many others. His 
view of life is essentially mystical and ecstatical. He deals 
in states of mind rather than in objective beauty, in raptures 
of the spirit rather than in the things which produce rapture. 
Yet all his verse is composed with careful precision and with 
an eye on the object. He praises the beauty of the body 
thus : 
When I had dreamed and dreamed what woman’s beauty was, 
And how that beauty seen from unseen surely flowed, 


I turned and dreamed again, but sleeping now no more : 
My eyes shut and my mind with inward vision glowed. 


‘** I did not think,” I cried, seeing that wavering shape 

‘That steadied and then wavered, as a cherry bough in June 
Lifts and falls in the wind—each fruit a fruit of light ; 

And then she stood as clear as an unclouded moon. 


O shape that once to have seen is to see evermore 
Falling stream that falls to the deeps of the mind, 
Fire that once lit burns while aught burns in the world, 

Foot to head a flame moving in the spirit’s wind ! 


If these eyes could see what these eyes have not seen— 
The inward vision clear—how should I look for joy, 
Knowing that beauty’s self rose visible in the world 
Over age that darkens, and griefs that destroy ? 
The intervening verses, which we have omitted, are packed 
with images as definite and as lovely as those of the second 
verse, images to describe what is itself an image. And in 
this spirit and by this method Mr. Freeman composes his 
poetry. It is full of the real world, precisely and vividly 
seen; but these pictures of tangible reality are a snare laid 
to catch the ultimate and indefinable reality, which here he 
calls ‘‘ beauty’ and elsewhere by other names. In this 
context he has rio “ message” to give to the world, unless 
that the world should join with him in his pursuit. But he 
is in a full sense a moral, even a religious, poet; and his 
religion and his morality are aloof, austere, difficult of 
approach, but well worth the trouble that is needed to 
understand them. 
The religious temper of his work is so strong that it unmis- 
takably informs even those pieces which are less markedly 
attempts to express the spiritual by means of the material. 
It is an attitude as well as a pursuit ; and so far from dis- 
crediting the visible world, it gives it a special value. Thus 
Mr. Freeman’s landscapes have an individuality which 
. entitles him to his own place as a poet of nature. His 
‘ attitude towards nature is implied, if not expressed, in such 
a description as : 
The elms that rose so vast above the mill 
Near leafless were and still ; 
But from the branches with such loud unease 
Black flocking starlings mixed their warring crics 
That seemed the greater noise of the creaking mill ; 
And every branch and extreme twig was black 
With birds that whistled and heard and whistled back, 
Filling with noise as late with wings the skies. 
Or in: 
I know the answer of the elms to the wind 
When the wind on their heaving bosom lies 
And sleeps. I know the uping pines that crown 
The long green hill and fling their darkness down, 
A never-dying shadow; and well I know 
How in the late months the whole wide woodland burns 
Unsmoking, and the earth hangs still as still. 
In these, and many other passages comparable to them, he 
describes closely what he sees; but the reader receives 
what he felt. This does not, however, give his world the 
shifting insubstantiality of that of which the symbolist 
writes. The symbolist has been defined as a man to whom 
everything means something else; and, when it does not 
much matter what the something is, each separate thing 
loses both distinction and value. To Mr. Freeman, every- 
thing means one other definite and constant thing, the 
inner spirit for which he seeks; and, viewed in this light, 
the material world is rather enhanced in significance than 
deprived of it. Thus his landscape is varied and vivid, it 
is a country in which the reader can feel himself to be. 
But it is a country of a special character, one in which 
humanity is curiously lacking. Mr. Freeman likes to come 
out of doors at dawn and find the world free of men. The 


live things in his landscapes are winds, clouds and trees, as 
in the beautiful piece, The Wakers, which has already 
appeared in these pages and which ends : ; 
O what a wondrous rustling everywhere ! 
The steady shadows shook and thinned and died, 
The shining grass flashed brightness back for brightness, 
And sleep was gone, and there was heavenly lightness. 


As if she had found wings, light as the wind, 

The grass flew, bent with the wind, from east to west, 
Chased by one wild grey cloud, and flashing all 
Her dews for happiness to hear morning call. . . . 


But even as I stepped out the brightness dimmed, 
I saw the fading edge of all delight. 
The sober morning waked the drowsy herds, 
And there was the old scolding of the birds. 


The appearance of the poet and the herds and birds ends the 
poem; and delight fadles with their coming. Elsewhere it 
is in dawn or night-scenes or storms or hills covered by 
snow, any time or place that is lonely, that Mr. Freeman 
finds his pictures. 

This is, perhaps, characteristic of the aloofness of his 
poetry. It is certainly not a showy quality or one which 
appeals warmly at a first reading. But it is a quality of 
which the genuineness and endurance become apparent as 
the reader proceeds. It is not a merit to be difficult of 
approach. It may be symptomatic of a merit; but many 
good poets appeal directly to the even only moderately 
receptive cedar. But the difficulty which is encountered 
in Mr. Freeman’s verse must be insisted on for the sake of 
emphasizing the fact that it is worth overcoming. The 
appreciation of his lofty ardours, his desolate landscapes 
and his strange, though beautiful, rhythms and forms of 
verse, is not one which springs up instantly in the mind ; 
but once it has arisen it does not diminish. This means 
that the number of his admirers will increase and that his 
recognition, though it may be delayed and though it may 
never be widespread, is as certain as any human thing can be, 


CINEMATOGRAPH CHEMISTRY 


Everyman’s Chemistry. By E.twoop HeEnpRIcK. 
versity of London Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

The ever-growing popularity of the cinematograph was 
bound to exercise sooner or later some influence on Rooney 
form—in fact, recently a reviewer detected such an influence 
in Mr. Arnold Bennett’s latest book. In Mr. Hendrick’s 
Everyman's Chemistry we have the method of the film 
worked out with great success; the chapter-heading in a 
few jerky phrases makes us wonder what is going to happen 
next, and we are then rushed about at breakneck speed from 
humble cooks to inventors who have made millions, from 
formule to verse, from the side of Niagara, where we watch— 
for a few minutes—the fixation of nitrogen, to Germany, 
where we get a brief disquisition on the relative acuteness 
of American and German capitalists. Hair tonics, salt 
raisin’ bread, oildag, laundering, nothing comes amiss, and 
extraordinarily interesting it all is. The atoms have hooks 
inside of valencies, they dance, they jump, they clinch, they 
trade with one another, they are “ ready for business to 
oxidise things.” We are introduced to the Red-Headed 
Halogens (of which Flourine is “The Young Devil” and 
Iodine ‘‘ the Old Man with a Past ’’) to the Silicon Man, to 
the old horse of chemistry (sulphuric acid) and the old mare 
(soda). From the head of chapter 12 we take the following : 
‘“‘ Glass-making in the United States—The Art of It— 
Aluminium—the Young Fellow of Twenty-Two Who 
Made It—the Frenchman who Did the Same Thing—Value 
of Backing by Pittsburgh Millionaires—Clay—Brick— 
Pottery.’ And all thé time we are learning things, for there 
really is a wealth of information on modern‘manufacturing 
processes. 

Mr. Hendrick is quite frank about his object, and it is a 
worthy object: to interest the average man of no scientific 
education in chemistry, and to give him some idea of the 
nature of the chemical processes that enter into the manu- 
facture of the thousands of chemical products which sur- 
round him, and which he surrounds. He is an enthusiast ; 
he admires so intensely all the clever applications of chemis- 
try that split and build up the raw products into just what 
we want, that he compels your interest and admiration too. 
The whole thing is poetical to him. He has the spirit of 
Kipling’s Romance. The actual sight of the processes 
pleases him, as when talking of the Bessemer process he 
says, with justice, “the operation . . . is beautiful to watch. 
If we only had more esthetic sense and understanding, 
Bessemer steel mills would be great show-places.”” He can 
chat picturesquely about Venetian glass—“ in the palmy 
days of Venice the Venetians would not let a man escape 
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Sir John Rolleston, s.p., p.L., 


writes:—‘‘ The ‘De Reszke’ American Cigarettes have 
been tried by various friends who are better judges 
than Sir John and = pronounced excellent in eve 
quarter. — thi nks that these Virginia cigarettes wi il 
take the lead 
Rev. Father Bernard Va m writes — “ The ‘D 
Reszke’ Cigarettes are delicious, delicate and delightful 
| They supply a felt want.’ 
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Sun 
and Science 


UT OF DOORS when 

the sun is shining you 
are warmed by its genial 
rays, while the air around 
you remains fresh and is 
only gradually heated by 
contact with the solid bodies 
which have absorbed those 
rays. 
Indoors in like manner the 
radiant gas fire, imitating the 
sun’s action, brings you plea- 
sant warmth and yet avoids 
undue heating of the atmo- 
sphere; while the products 
of combustion, passing up 
the flue, by their flow set 
up the steady air-movement 
essential to health. 


That is gas-fire science in a 
nutshell. 


Further information can be 
obtained on application 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


xue 47 Victoria Street, Westminseer, SW.1 
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from the country if he knew how to make glass. If he did, 
they followed him up, and if they found him he was supposed 
to have a harp by the time they finished with him.” 

Of course the man of leisure and deep powers of observa- 
tion will learn more of a country, and understand its ways 
better by travelling slowly through it, with many excursions 
from the beaten track, than he who sees scenes from the life 
of that country flash by him on the cinematograph. But 
half an hour of the cinematograph, if the scenes be well 
chosen, and the preliminary words witty, will give him far 
more idea of this supposititious land than a good many hours 
spent with guide-books. The ultra-fastidious may say of 
both the cinematograph travel film and Mr. Hendrick’s 
hook that the information acquired is superficial ; it is, 
but it is interesting, and very likely to arouse a sane curiosity 
for further and more accurate knowledge. More accurate, 
because our author is not always well-informed himself : 
his few words on radium contain some gross blunders, and 
on the ionic theory he is not particularly happy. But the 
book is so full of vitality and quaint information (how many 
people know that the word “ Cobalt” is derived from 
* Kobold,” and that “ Nickel” is just the diminutive of 
“Old Nick,” because of the way these metals annoyed old 
Paracelsus in his attempts to separate them ?) that errors 
of this sort may be pardoned. After all, a man who can 
describe the smell of pyridine as resembling “‘stale tobacco- 
smoke with remorse added to it ” is as much poet as scientist, 
and must not be bound too strictly to facts. We recommend 
this book to everyone—layman and scientist—for it is as 
easy to read as a railway novel, and very much more enter- 
taining; while we have not yet met the man who would not 
learn something from it. 


A FIRST NOVEL 


Graduation. By Irene Rurnerrorp Mac eon. 
and Windus. 6s. net. 


If Miss Macleod only had a better sense of form, this 
would be an unusually beautiful book. As it is, not all 
her incapacity to select, not all her angular candours, not 
all her bright-eyed disrespect for ridicule can prevent 
Graduation from being a very moving novel, with a rapture 
as unexpected in modern fiction as fresh air and daffodils 
in the smoking-room of a political club. The old and 
sophisticated, the people who only learn by experience, and 
so acquire nothing but obstinacy and a hard glance, need 
not look at the book. As we have said, Miss Macleod is 
not afraid of being ridiculous, and everyone knows now 
that a sense of humour, and a rigid attitude of obeisance 
to it, are the necessary signs of talent. Some critics 
would read Romeo and Juliet, if it were published to-day, 
for the sake of the comic relief, and lament that an author 
who could give us the sense should waste his time over the 
fantastic maunderings of the lovers. 

Graduation, in its odd immaturity, its quick, abrupt 
truthfulness, is an effort to show what love means in the 
life of a girl to whom nothing but love matters. Frieda 
Arkwright is captured first by the frank, practised charm 
of Geoffrey Crewe. To her his glib philandering is the true 
voice of love: like a child at her first pantomime she 
yearns towards the obvious glitter and charm. She learns 
Crewe’s radical rottenness, and finds comfort and a kind of 
religious love in the comradeship, the slightly pedantic, 
more personal affection of Martin Sherwood. His death 
leaves her not desolate but to grow into a completer and 
livelier love with Alan Garside, a young poet who was 
Martin’s friend. The thing sounds crude, etched so baldly. 
It has odd affinities with that strangest of Mr. Hardy’s 
novels, The Well-Beloved. But where Mr. Hardy wrote 
with a serene irony, tempered by cynicism, Miss Macleod 
writes with the foolish, passionate, intuitional wisdom of a 
child. The faults of the book are obvious. It is always 
difficult to write of ideas, and at the same time keep up 
the ordinary machinery of a story. One result here of the 
necessity is that Miss Macleod gives the impression that 
Frieda has three love-affairs, all equally stressed. What 


Chatto 


she wishes to say is that Frieda, in her search for love, has 

delays, some pleasant, some rather terrible, which do 

ultimately help her in the achievement of the vision. 
Again, none of the chief characters, except Frieda, is 


very strongly drawn. One feels that Miss Macleod chose 
her idea and then had to find people to act for her—and 
none of the three principal men are quite good enough. 
They have too obviously learnt their parts—and, once off 
the stage, have little connection with the drama. Frieda 
herself, however, lives all the time; and so does Roma, 
Crewe’s wife, Rosalde, Frieda’s friend, and several minor 
characters. Not only is the book well and fearlessly 
written, with a most refreshing absence of the tinsel glitter 
which makes so much modern fiction trying and tiresome, 
but Miss Macleod has a philosophy of depth and sanity. 
In a novel dealing entirely with love it is refreshing to 
meet such sentences as these: they are from Martin’s book, 
which Frieda and Alan have to prepare for publication : 

The difference between freedom and license is the difference 
between truth and falsehood, no less opposite. I think, for the 
moment, of love as a state to which we are trying to attain. Then 
each new relationship of love, each new experience of beauty, 
gives us another road along which we can travel towards it. The 
roads converge. We are always selecting, rejecting, using our 
powers of criticism, in life as in art. License rambles; not going 
in search of a goal through the medium of experience, but in search 
of experience for its own sake. License follows all roads for the 
excitement they may seem to offer ; it has no guiding star. Freedom 
has. License is undirected. The free heart, though it may roam 
the universe, is yet bound by its own law. 

What charms most in Miss Macleod’s story is the combina- 
tion of a passion for truth and a passion for beauty, each 
directed by a mind which has about it still something of a 
child-like quality, something of a morning freshness, a glad 
Blake-like radiance, a mind which is not afraid to be candid 
and trustful and even a little eredulous. 


AN ELECT LADY 
Lady Victoria Buxton: A Memoir. Py G. W. E. Russext. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 

We may say as often as we please that the great war 
has changed everything, but it still would not be true, 
We shall need, for example, something more shattering 
than a world convulsion to arrest or disturb the flow and 
the style of Victorian memoirs, or to prevent Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell from writing at length and with rapture about the 
virtues and pursuits of the privileged ladies and gentlemen 
who graced that curious evangelical high society in England 
between the accession of the young Queen and the irruption 
of the plutocrats. Mr. Russell’s present subject, it must 
be confessed, does not give him very much scope. Sir 
Edward Cook and Mr. Lytton Strachey have made us 
realise that there is one Victorian woman who, while spending 
the greater part of her life on a sofa, provides a magnificent 
subject for the biographers. But Florence Nightingale 
was one without a second. And yet to some few people it 
might seem that Lady Victoria Buxton’s physical achieve- 
ment was in its way not less remarkable. At thirty, with 
the birth of her third child, her health failed, and there- 
after for close upon half a century she occupied what the 
family called (presumably by a misuse of the adjective) 
her ‘* prone couch,” bearing seven children in the early 
years of her helplessness. 

Victoria Noel, daughter of a pious maid-of-honour and 
sister of the poet Roden Noel, who deserved a longer remem- 
brance than has fallen to his lot, married Sir T. Fowell 
Buxton in 1862. Of the brewer-philanthropist afterwards 
linked with so many public causes the bride wrote, in the 
manner of her circle: ‘‘ He is really in earnest, though he 
has never made much profession, but I hope that he will.” 
Her own piety was abounding. The letters and other 
personal records here quoted reflect the feeling and habit of 
that religious world which, singularly active and pervasive 
a generation ago, is almost unknown to the young people of 
our time. An early portrait of Lady Victoria shows a 
perfect face of the period—sweet, delicate, faultlessly regular. 
No reader will find any difficulty in believing all that is 
said of her goodness and charm; none can doubt that the 
invalid chamber at Warlies in Essex, or at Cromer, was a 
centre of exquisite influence among the Buxton kindred 
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“We shall recuperate 


and make a fresh start!” 


Foch said this after the crushing 
disaster of March, 1918—and in six 





months the War was won. 





Let us apply the same spirit to the lesser disasters 
of life—to the disaster of impaired health, for 
example. Perhaps you have had ’Flu and cannot 
get rid of its depressing after-effects — nervous 


exhaustion and sleeplessness —gastric dyspepsia— 


weakened will-power and that terrible “ influenza 
feeling” which is so difficult to shake off. 


Say to yourself: “I will recuperate and make a 
fresh start!" And start at once by taking that 
grand recuperative 


ANATOGEN 


' CHE GENUINE FOOD-TONIC 


Ask your chemist to-day for a 5/9 tin of Sanatogen. 
You will be surprised at the help it gives you in re- 
freshing and invigorating the tired enfeebled nerves— 
toning the appetite and digestion—and providing just 
those nourishing recuperative elements which your 
body requires. 


But be sure you get genuine Sanatogen, manufactured 
by Genatosan, Ltd. (British Purchasers of Sanatogen 
Co.), 12, Chenies St., Lendon, W.C. 1.—Chairman: The 
Viscountess Rhondda. (Note: Later on Sanatogen will 
be re-named Genatosan.) 


























Constable & Company, Ltd. 


MAUD DIVER. 6s. net. [2nd Imp.] 
STRANGE ROADS. 


OLIVIA MAITLAND DAVIDSON. 6s. net. 
LETTERS OF EVE. 


“. . . There steps out of theseLetters a personality ; and one recognises 
in them a new literary genre which maintains itself with amazing resource. 
Moreover, the world which Eve talks about certainly is—or was—a real 
world, and the history of the war as reflected in its mirror is a real thing and 
worth recording—in its own language, even if that language is just @ little 
caricatured,”—Times Literary Supplement. 


MAJ.-GEN. SIR F. MAURICE. 9s. net. 
FORTY DAYS IN 1914. 


| 
The Times says :—“ A good book, indeed a very good book... . 
Every Briton ought to read it from beginning to end for himself, and 
not once only but twice or thrice, Then he will feel proud indeed not 
only of the old British Army, but of the great leader, not the less 
great because since eclipsed by one still greater.” 


H. WICKHAM STEED. 38s. 6d. net. 
THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY. 


Fourth Edition, with a New Preface. 


HON. ARTHUR D. ELLIOT. 10s. 6d. net. 
TRADITIONS OF BRITISH STATESMANSHIP. 
“ A work which every man interested in the public life of England ought 
to read.”"—Belfast Northern Whig. 
JAMES NORMAN HALL. 6s. net. 
HIGH ADVENTURE 
(With the famous Lafayette Squadron.) 
SIR OWEN SEAMAN. is. 6d. net. 
FROM THE HOME FRONT. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR.—Vol. L, 1914-15. 
Issued under the auspices of the Ministry of Informa- 


tion. 5s. net. With a WAR ATLAS. 3s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2. 























SINN FEIN 


AN ILLUMINATION 
By P. S. OHEGARTY 


Cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. (Postage 24d.) 


“Mr. O’Hegarty, by his previous study of Ireland, ‘ The 
Indestructible Nation,’ has established his right to be heard 
on the subject of Sinn Fein, which claims to be rooted in 
Irish History. And no one who wishes to understand what is 
going on in Ireland to-day can afford to neglect ‘ the first 
history of Sinn Fein from the inside,’ setting forth, as it does, 
the story of the growth and meaning of the movement with the 
vigour and directness which we have learnt to expect from 
the author.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


MAUNSEL & CO., LIMITED, 
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and the allied clans. But to say this is not the same as to 
say that Mr. Russell is justified in recording the child-like 
reflections of early-Victorian girlhood, with the customary 
abundance of italics, reproducing two accounts of the 
wedding, and in many other ways defying the Paper Con- 
troller. The simple truth is that Lady Victoria Buxton’s 
character and place in the world would have made a delight- 
ful subject, not for a volume of 282 pages, but for fifty 
pages of a memorial tribute. 

From the good Earl of Shaftesbury (without going so far 
back as the Countess of Huntingdon) to Lord Radstock and 
Lord Kinnard the aristocratic strain of evangelical piety 
and missionary zeal is probably the strangest phenomenon 
of its kind in the modern age. Hardly anywhere else do we 
find anything quite so remote from the actualities amongst 
which most of us live—always excepting the facts of poverty 
and suffering. And perhaps it is the strangest circumstance 
of all that, while eager or disillusioned men and women 
are in these days, as in former times of stress and search, 
going back upon old paths and recovering old clues, almost 
the only conception or influence that seems to show no 
possibility of revival is the one which found such peculiarly 
satisfied expression in the drawing-rooms and _prayer- 
meetings of our protected families, when the Prince Consort 
was still a recent memory and Dean Stanley a theological 
Bo shevik. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Forced Movements, Tropisms, and Animal Conduct. By 
Lors. J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia and London. 


This is the first volume in a new series of monographs designed to 
cover the subjects of experimental biology and general physiology. 
A“ tropism” is a movement of an organism in response to a defi 
nitely directed stimulus from outside itself, such as the well-known 
growth of a plant towards the light, and the less well-known tendency 
of some organisms—e.g., the common shrimp—to set themselves in 
certain positions when an electric current is passed through the water 
in which they exist. This book, by the best-known authority on the 
subject, describes in a most lucid way a series of remarkable investiga- 
tions on the behaviour of plants and animals under many types of 
influence—light, heat, electric current, chemical actions, and injuries 
to the sense organs and the brain. ‘The author’s aim is to show how 
little so-called * anthropomorphic” considerations (i.e., preferences of 
a human kind, such as dislike of pain) govern the behaviour of these 
animals investigated. A simple example will make the question clear : 
he has shown that, when an animal which has a tendency to move 
towards the light is exposed to two sources of light at once, it moves in 
such a direction that the light received by each eye is equal—i.e. 
it sets its course for a point between the two lights. A human being 
with a liking for light, say a man on a lonely moor with two different 
lighted cottages in sight, would go to one of the two, and not to a 
point between them determined by the relative intensity of the two 
lights. 

As this example will show, from a scientific point of view, ‘* the 
desire of the moth for the star” (or, in case of moths less high-flying 
han Shelley’s, for the flame) is no desire at all, but a positive helio- 
tropism: there is nothing akin to volition about it. But when Dr. 
Loeb tries to extend his theory to include human actions we fear that in 
straining after generality he loses conviction. It is simpler to express 
our ignorance of the true state of affairs by calling the path of a 
man to a lighted inn the result of a desire than to picture it as a compli- 
cated tropism compounded of memory images, hormone, and what not. 
The fascinating experiznents which fill this book do not seem to bear 
on human action, but cannot fail to stimulate thought and interest. 


Essays and Addresses in Wartime. 
6s. net. 

Lord Bryce’s productivity continues to be one of the marvels of the 
age, for since passing his seventicth year he has published more books 
than most active men of letters bring out in a lifetime. His latest 
volume is made up of eight essays and addresses, six of them belonging 
to the first half of the war. These discuss the rightness of British 
policy, the mind and methods of the war State, the doctrine that war 
is an essential element in human progress, and (in two presidential 
addresses to the British Academy) certain social and intellectual 
results of our own war experience. As do all Lord Bryce’s writings, 
they present many interesting aspects of contemporary thought and 
activity, with abundant illustration drawn from an inexhaustible store, 
although younger readers will probably complain that they contain 
little that is fresh, If he were writing to-day of war questions, especially 


JACQUES 
10s. net. 


By Viscount Bryce. Macmillan. 


in relation to the position of non-combatants, Lord Bryce would find 


it necessary to modify some of the things which we all took for granted 
in 1914. A characteristic and very useful piece of work is the chapter 
on Nationality, now published forthe first time; into some thirty pages 
Lord Bryce has compressed a lucid summary of the main facts governing 
the multiple problem of nationality in Europe. 


THE CITY 


USINESS is slacker in most sections, and the coming 
B Budget is beginning to cast its shadows before, in 
so far as dealers and wealthy clients are beginning 
to ask themselves what sort of taxes they will have 
to face, or avoid. To use a financial colloquialism, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s stock is not very high in the City, 
the low subscriptions to War Loans (last week’s sales were 
under four millions) and the Treasury’s false move in 
connection with new issues not having encouraged much 
faith in the ability that has to tackle the biggest financial 
problem the country has ever encountered. Incidentally, 
however, it may be remarked that a good deal of the agita- 
tion against the new Treasury restrictions was by no means 
disinterested. Where the authorities were so hopelessly 
at fault was that for two or three years they calmly allowed 
their regulations to be flagrantly ignored—and in some 
very big transactions—without inflicting the slightest 
penalty. 


The oil market shows some symptoms of being tired, 
but the rubber share market has been restored to its former 
popularity and records a series of rises. I repeat the 
opinion, so frequently expressed here, that, taking the 
long view, no section of the market offers more favour- 
able opportunities to the investor prepared to take a reason- 
able risk, as the world’s demand for rubber is increasing 
enormously. It is generally anticipated that the excess 
profits duty will be either abolished or modified, and some 
apprehension is felt as to the form that the new or modified 
tax will take. Suggestions that the excess profits duty 
should be replaced by a tax on dividends over 10 per cent. 
and that all over 20 per cent. should go to the Exchequer 
probably emanate from important industrial groups which 
have been busy during the past two or three years dis- 
tributing bonus shares, in order to provide against any tax 
of that value. It is hard to believe that so crude a pro- 
posal would be considered by any Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; but one never knows. The report of Courtaulds, 
Ltd., the great artificial silk and crépe manufacturers, 
shows even greater net profits than last year, viz., £1,184,900, 
as against £1,170,900 for 1917. The dividend for the year 
works out at 22} per cent., of which 17} per cent. is free 
of income tax. The present price of the £1 share is about 
£7 16s., including the 3s. 6d. per share final dividend ; 
the reserves of the company, including the entire share 
capital of the huge American concern, are so great that 
it is probably only a question of time before the shares 
touch £12. 


I make no apology for returning to the subject of coal- 
mining. D. Davis and Sons, another great Welsh colliery 
company, has issued its report for 1918 and shows a profit 
for the year of £269,536, ‘‘ after deducting all expenses, 
debenture interest, directors’ fees and income tax, and 
making provision for depreciation, and special reserve for 
excess profits duty.” This compares with a profit of 
£188,650 for 1917, and if, as some people seem to think, 
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coal-owners are only allowed to retain 5 per cent. of their 
additional profits, one would like an explanation of these 
and similar results. The dividend is maintained at 20 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares and £100,000 is added to the 
general reserve account, which now stands at £450,000, 
or more than half the total capital of the company. Share- 
holders are also to receive as a bonus £400,000 of Welsh 
Navigation Steam Coal Company shares, the whole of the 
capital of this company being owned by D. Davis and Sons, 
Ltd. The Fife Coal Company’s report for 1918 is also out 
and shows a net profit of £365,825; but this is not all, as the 
profit is shown after an undisclosed but apparently con- 
siderable allowance for depreciation, debenture interest 
and ‘‘ an addition to the reserve fund.” The dividend for 
the year is 27} per cent., free of income tax, which compares 
with 25 per cent., free of tax, for 1917. The directors are 
asking authority to capitalise the reserves, which, in the 
words of the Money Market Review, *‘ foreshadows a hand- 
some share bonus, which, as dividends are usually high, is 
very advisable, having regard to labour polities.”” A con- 
tributor to the same journal sagely remarks : 
If it is correct that granting the miners’ demands would spell 
disaster to national industries, one would have expected a slump 


in iron and steel shares. That this has not occurred suggests that 
somebody must be exaggerating. 


s * x 


The speeches of the chairman of the Bradford Dyers? 
Association, Ltd., at the annual meetings of that company, 
are always interesting, and if that delivered at Bradford on 
the last day of February contained some fustian, it also 
included some things well worth considering. Mr. Milton 
Sheridan Sharp was justified in taking credit to his company 
for the fact that, with one exception, his company has, 
during the last twenty years, settled every difficulty with 
its workers in a perfectly friendly way, and that so long 
ago as 1899 they entered into an agreement with the trade 
unions which anticipated many of the recommendations 
of the Whitley Report. As we often hear of the backward- 
ness of the men in these matters, it is interesting to note 
Mr. Sharp’s remarks on this point : 


The force of opposition which we had to overcome from some 
of our co-directors was considerable. You may measure it by the 
fact that of the firms and companies originally forming the Associa- 
tion ten only out of twenty consented unreservedly to the agree- 
ment, but the trade unions, with a rare wisdom fully justified by 
results, signed it, notwithstanding the reservations made on behalf 
of ten branches, and the agreement worked so well that it was not 
very long before experience convinced all our directors that such 
restriction could be dispensed with. 


The B.D.A. has for some years had in operation a scheme 
whereby its employees hold shares, and at the present time 
these have about £300,000 out of an ordinary and preference 
share capital of £5,000,000. Under this scheme, if 5 per 
cent. is paid to the ordinary shareholders, employee share- 
holders receive an additional 2} per cent., and a further 
$ per cent. for every 1 per cent. above 5 per cent. For 
last year employee ordinary shareholders received 26 per 
cent. as compared with 174 per cent. received by public 
shareholders, and employee preference shareholders 13} per 
cent. as compared with 5 per cent. paid to public preference 
shareholders. With many of the Bradford Dyers’ Associa- 
tion chairman’s remarks as to the necessity for increased 
production one must agree, but, like everyone else among 
the employing class, he does not face the fact that the 
worker has no incentive to remove present restrictions and 
to work for a maximum output until he is adequately 
guaranteed against unemployment if and when over- 
production occurs; and it will be difficult to make the 
worker see that he should, by his own efforts, hasten the 
advent of the over-production which will throw him all the 
more quickly on the street. 
A, Emit Davies. 





COMPANY MEETING 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 


The Annual General Meeting of the Prudential Assurance Com- 
pany (Limited) was held on Thursday, March 6th, 1919, at the Chief 
Office, Holborn Bars, London, Sir Thomas C. Dewey, Bart., the Chair- 
man of the Company, presiding. 

The Chairman, on rising, said :— 

At long last we have come to the end of hostilities, and we can look 
forward to a future which, though still fraught with uncertainties, 
is at least free from the horrors of War. Before proceeding to the 
business which has brought us together again to-day, I am quite sure 
I shall be rightly interpreting the feelings of us all in expressing the 
deep sense of thankfulness and relief which is in our hearts that 
the greatest and cruellest war which the world has ever seen has at 
length come to an end. 

The Secretary, Sir George May, K.B.E., having read the notice con- 
vening the Meeting and the Auditors’ Report, 

The Chairman said :—Lapries AND GENTLEMEN, 

We are now entering upon a reconstructive period which must of 
necessity be attended with many difficulties, but with a just and 
honourable peace in sight, and the promise that the blight of war has 
gone, my trust in my countrymen and women leads me to anticipate 
that such difficulties will be overcome. To-day, however, I have to 
review the operations of a year which has seen the heaviest fighting 
since the beginning of the war. Notwithstanding the exceptional 
conditions under which we have had to work, the Company has had 
a most successful year. 


Torat Lxcome or Tae Company. 

The total income of the year from all sources was £21,820,163, being 
an increase of nearly two millions over that of 1917. Of this amount 
£9,736,403 represented premiums received in the Industrial Branch, 
£6,827,387 in the Ordinary Branch, and £29,244 in the General Branch ; 
£4,795,054 was on account of interest, and £432,075 for the working 
expenses of the Approved Societies. 


InpustRiaL Branca Business. 

It is, however, the premium income in the Industrial Branch to 
which I would draw particular attention. At the end of the year this 
was £10,715,566, showing an increase of £1,104,462 over the figure of 
twelve months ago. This increase was not, of course, received in full 
during 1918, but its actual benefit will be felt this year. In 1916 I told 
you that we had obtained an increase of premium income of £512,824, 
and that this increase had never been approached in the history of 
the Company. For 1918, therefore, the increase was more than double 
our previous best on record. Such a result in the fourth year of the 
war is a very remarkable achievement. A great portion of the 
increase is due to our Industrial War Bond Policy which was intro- 
duced in March last. This policy enabled all classes to subscribe for 
War Bonds by means of small monthly instalments, and the fact that 
millions of bonds were subscribed for by means of these policies 
shows how much the opportunity was appreciated. 

The total number of policies in force in the Industrial Branch is 
22,256,570; of these 2,014,311 are free policies on which no further pre 
miums are payable. The average duration of all policies in force on 
3ist December last is 14 years, and the average age of the assured 35 
years. 

Orpinary Branca Business. 

It is not only in the Industrial Branch that we have wonderful 
results, for the Ordinary Branch figures are even more remarkable. 
Last March I told you that our new premium income of £567,472 was 
much in excess of that for any previous year. This year I am able 
to record that our new premium income in the Ordinary Branch is 
£1,293,182, or considerably more than double our previous best. In 
this Branch also the War Bond Policy has played a large part. We 
have every reason to be proud of our War Bond policies, for we feel 
that large as is the amount of War Bonds that they represent, much 
larger sums were directly received by the Government owing to the 
efforts of our staff in bringing the Bonds to the attention of the popu- 
lation. The total sum assured under the new Policies issued in the 
Ordinary Branch is £13,846,213, of which £5,626,600 was in respect of 
7,148 policies for sums assured of £500 or over. 


CLam™s. 

Turning to the Claims, the amount paid in all Branches during 
1918 reached the colossal figure of £10,324,578. In order to realise what 
this figure really means, let me state that in 1888, after 40 years of 
solid work, our total funds were a little over £9,300,000, so that last 
year that sum would have been insufficient by £1,000,000 to meet our 
outgoings in claims alone. 

The cessation of hostilities will remove the heaviest burden that the 
Company has ever had to bear. I need not remind you that the pay- 
ment of the vast majority of our war claims was undertaken volun- 
tarily, and at the outset the Directors decided to continue the pay- 
ment so long as it was in their power to do so. It is with thankfulness 
we can say that we have continued to the end, although the boldest 
of us might have hesitated had we known that the war claims would 
reach £5,000,000, at which the total now stands. In this connection I 
may point out that the Prudential has paid war claims on more than 
230,000 policies out of a total number of 674,000 deaths actually con- 
firmed by the British Government. This means that we have been 
called upon to pay claims on over one-third of the British soldiers 
killed during the war. 

Morta.iry. 

In addition to the war claims we had in 1918 to bear the additional 

strain of an influenza epidemic. While this lasted the claims so 
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caused were actually heavier than the war claims, for the epidemic 

attacks both sexes. The male mortality shows a still further increase 

over that for 1917, and a still further increase in the wastage of young 

life about age 20. The increase in the male mortality is partly due 

to the greater war losses and partly due to the influenza epidemic. 

With the females, however, it is wholly due to this latter cause. 
War Ciatms anp German INDEMNITY. 

Last year, in speaking to you about these War Claims, I intimated 
that we had asked the Treasury to consider the serious liability 
which, with some suggested limitation, the Company had under- 
taken at the request of the Government and in order not to 
discourage voluntary enlistment. The victory of the Allied Nations 
has simplified the situation, and a claim on behalf of the Life 
Assurance Companies that these losses should be made good out of 
the War Indemnity has been formulated by the Life Offices’ Asso- 
ciation and submitted to the Treasury. 

It is clearly improper that the War Risk which was not included 
in our policies should remain to be borne by the Company and by 
those of the public who are associated with it; justice demands that 
those who provoked the war should be compelled to pay its cost. 
Our surviving policyholders are already contributing through 
taxation to the cost of the war, and it is not possible to justify an 
additional levy on their resources, or a continued reduction in 
bonuses which is equivalent to such a levy, in order to cover liability 
not provided for in our life policies for those others policyholders 
who have fallen in the Service of the Nation. 

VauuaTIon Report. 

I now come to the valuation report, from which you will see that 
the surplus in both branches is lower, I hope for the last time. 

The operation of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act has again 
affected our profits. You will observe from the accounts that during 
the year £250,000 has been absorbed from the £350,000 set aside 
to meet the liabilities under the Act, leaving £100,000 still available 
for the future liabilities to which we are still exposed. The Act 
automatically comes to an end six months after the end of the war, 
and in view of this our liabilities should be limited, but the payment 
of the arrears of premium under policies affected by the Act may be 
delayed should unemployment become more general. In _ these 
circumstances we feel that £100,000 is the minimum that can be 
retained to meet contingencies on account of the Act. 

When the world returns to its normal state we have every reason 
to anticipate that our profits will improve to the pre-war standard, 
and we shall, under our profit-sharing scheme, be able to resume the 
payment of bonuses to the Industrial Branch policyholders, the out- 
door staff and the shareholders. At present, however, our profits 
are still showing the scars of war, and no allocation is possible under 
the scheme, whilst the shareholders receive only the reduced rate of 
dividend that has been paid for the past three years. 

Orpinary Branco Bonus. 

In the Ordinary Branch the Directors, after very careful con- 
sideration, decided that a bonus of £1 6s. per cent. should be allotted 
to the policyholders. We feel confident that the near future will 
see our bonuses at least at their pre-war rate. 

INVESTMENTS. 

Now may I call your attention to some interesting facts with 
regard to our investments; during last year we pursued the course 
of placing practically all available funds at the disposal of the 
Government. Thus, out of approximately eleven millions sterling 
invested in marketable securities, no less than ten and a half millions 
were lent for the purpose of carrying on the war. We were enabled 
to provide this very large sum for the following reasons :—(1) by the 
normal excess of income over out-goings, (2) by money obtained from 
repayments and maturities of loans and securities, (3) by the sale 
of nearly one and a half millions of various bonds and stocks at 
advantageous prices, and (4) by an increase of the amount of our 
loan from our Bankers. 

The net increase in our assets for the year amounted to 
£5,330,990, making our total assets, after deducting the loan from 
our Bankers, £109,126,862. 


Alp To THE GOVERNMENT. 

The Company by its investments in War Bonds gave cordial 
support to the extended “Tank” campaign inaugurated by the 
National War Savings Committee in the early part of the year, and 
continued after the Armistice was signed. Hundreds of cheques 
for amounts from £1,000 upwards were handed by our repre- 
sentatives to the “Tanks” or to the local authorities for 
investment in War Bonds to the credit of the various towns, and 
this plan of subscription undoubtedly had a great influence on the 
raising of large sums that were contributed from many suburban 
and provincial districts. The co-operation of our out-door staff with 
the lecal War Savings Committees was shown to be of mutual 
benefit to the Company and to the National Exchequer, and I am 
pleased to say that the Company’s attitude has been cordially acknow- 
ledged by the Controller of the National War Savings Committee 
in a letter complimenting the Directors on the public spirit displayed. 

IncrEasinG Proportion or Home Securitigs. 

Now that peace is in sight, it is interesting to notice the changes 
which have taken place in our relative holdings of British and 
Foreign Government securities between December, 1913, and 
December, 1918. At the former date our holding of British Govern- 
ment securities stood at one and three-quarter millions, or two per 
cent. of the total assets; at the latter date the amount was thirty- 
five and ahalf millions, representing as much as thirty-two and 
a-half per cent., a proportion sixteen times as great. 

On the other hand, the amount in Foreign Government, Provincial 
and Municipal securities has only advanced from eight and a half 
millions to nine and a quarter millions, while the actual percentage 


to total assets has decreased from 9.8 per cent. to 8.5 per cent. In 
this connection, it may be mentioned that the figures in the balance- 
sheet includes about £2,000,000 invested in the securities of the 
French Government, so that there is a considerable decrease in our 
holdings of other foreign securities. This is, of course, due to the 
many sales, during the last three years, of Dutch, Swiss and 
Scandinavian bonds, at high prices caused by the abnormal rates 
of exchange with those countries. 
Enemy AND Russian S&cuRITIES. 

For the past year we have not, of course, received any income on 
enemy securities, but, as I mentioned in 1915, the total holding was 
less than 2 per cent. of our funds, and at the present time is only 
1.6 per cent. In the same category must now be placed our Russian 
securities, which represent 1.4 per cent. of our assets. 

Vatue or Securities aND INVESTMENTS RESERVE. 

Dealing with the value of our investments generally, the past year 
stands out prominently as being the first over a long series in which 
the market values of securities have shown an appreciation. This 
appreciation, though not great, indicates a distinct tendency towards 
improved values, and marks, I hope, the turn of the tide which 
will bring prosperity both to our Country and our Company. At 
the same time, the leeway lost during four and a half years of war 
cannot be made up at once, and it was thought desirable to again 
strengthen the Investments Reserve Fund, which in the combined 
Branches now stands at the imposing total of £4,450,000. 

Whether this Reserve should be maintained or used to write down 
securities was most carefully considered. It was, however, finally 
decided that in view of the restrictions still existing on the Stock 
Exchange, and of the continuance of Government borrowing, there 
was still a lack of stability in market values, and that the Fund 
should therefore be left in the form of a reserve. It is, however, 
the intention of your Board when a suitable opportunity offers, to 
utilise this Fund in writing down securities to values more compatible 
with after-war conditions. 


STRAIN ON THE ComPANY. 

While fully recognising that the country may have to pass through 
a period of stress and strain during reconstruction, which may affect 
profoundly a Company such as the Prudential with its manifold 
financial interests, yet, when I reflect that during the past decade we 
have set aside nearly ten million pounds to meet depreciation, I am 
optimiste as to the future. And this has been accomplished despite 
the unexampled strain which the Company has had to bear in meet- 
ing claims due to the War, the influenza epidemic, and the imposition 
of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act. 

Co-OPERATION OF ALL CLASSES. 

However strong the Company may be, this tremendous achievement 
could not have been accomplished without the loyal co-operation of 
all classes interested in the prosperity of the Company. You, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, have helped by giving up your bonuses and part of 
your’ dividend. The out-deor staff of the Company have suffered by 
the withdrawal of their bonuses, and the policyholders have seen 
their bonuses reduced or suspended. With the glorious end of the 
War attained, these sacrifices have not been in vain, and I am con- 
fident that none of you will regret the course we have had to adopt. 

On behalf of the whole Board of Directors I do wish to thank 
you personally for the uncomplaining manner in which these sacrifices 
have been borne, and through the publication of this speech I desire 
to thank also the whole body of our policyholders and out-door staff. 

I said last year that while we were voluntarily bearing the extra 
burdens thrown upon us by the War the Directors would be unwilling 
to ask you to suffer any further diminution in respect of the dividend 
which, taking into account the pre-War bonus additions, has now 
for the fourth year in succession been reduced by 334 per cent. It 
is at present more than usually difficult to forecast the future, but 
the outlook is obviously much brighter than that of a year ago, and 
I think it is permissible to take a sanguine view of the prospects 
before us: the first duty of your Directors must be to preserve 
inviolate the stability of the Company, but subject to that con- 
sideration nothing would give the Board so much satisfaction as the 
ability to announce a renewed distribution of bonuses under our 
profit-sharing scheme. I am sure you will wish us the best possible 
fortune during the present year, and we trust we shall not dis- 
appoint you at our next Annual Meeting. 


Prortt-SaaRInG, 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point out to you that a favourable 
decision with regard to our claim on account of Industrial Assurance 
losses to compensation out of the War indemnity would materially 
help our power to resume distribution under our profit-sharing 
seheme. 

It is useful to place on record the past results of the Company with 
regard to profit-sharing which are set out in the appended schedule. 


Prortt-Saartnec ReEcorp. 


Year. Shareholders. Outdoor Staff. Policyholders. 
£ £ £ 
1908 ... ne OO O—x 72,697 
1909 ... 50,000 ............ EE 176,401 
1910 ... = dl 222,507 
ae 277,083 
1012 ... =e =e 324,797 
1913 ... 100,000 ............ BRD ccccccecccee 359,572 
1914 ... SEE 100,000 ............ 398,360 
1915 ... ae  —_—_—a 276,721 
1916 ... i paar 112,565 
Tee lee lle eee 38,710 
ee — ee epee art 587 
£2,260,000 
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ProsteMs oF THE FvTorRe. 


In the vast financial problems which at the present time confront 
the State, the Prudential, by reason of the magnitude of its funds 
and its great investing power, is vitally interested. The Directors 
of this Company are in the position of Trustees for upwards of twenty 
million policyholders, and it is essential therefore that we give the 
closest possible attention to every phase of the financial situation, in 
addition to any schemes affecting the welfare and interests of the 
wage-earners of this country. 

Yor example, the rate at which the Government borrows is of 
paramount importance to us, affecting as it does the values of all gilt- 
edged marketable securities. 

Again, we are anxious to know the plans of the Government on 
the housing question, as we have been approached on several occa- 
sions by local authorities with regard to the financing of certain 
of the proposed schemes. 

Then there is the question of Home Railway stocks, of which we 
are the largest holders in the country. As you are aware, the Govern- 
ment has indicated there is to be no change in the present conditions 
for another two years at least. In due course, however, the question 
of the compensation, should Nationalisation take place, will have to 
be faced, and the terms will be of the greatest possible importance 
to both policyholders and shareholders of the Prudential, which at 
the present time holds Debenture, Guaranteed, Preference, and Ordi- 
nary Stocks of this class to the extent of nearly £6,000,000 in value. 

By reason of the nature of our business we are in a position to 
invest large amounts for a considerable number of years, and are thus 
in a somewhat different position from that of Banks and similar 
institutions, whose investments must necessarily be of a more fluid 
and easily realisable character. In other words, we are compelled 
to take what may be termed the long view on questions of finance, 
and this involves correspondingly increased responsibility. 

CREDIT OF THE STrAtE. 

The success or non-success of many of the schemes for public and 
private reconstruction now before the country must depend largely 
upon the terms on which the necessary funds can be obtained. Our 
experience shows that at the present time these terms depend almost 
entirely upon the rates of interest offered by the State for its loans. 
Every effort made to improve the credit of the State and reduce the 
rate at which it borrows will reflect favourably upon the prosperity 
of the nation, and aid materially in carrying out the schemes for 
the betterment of or country. 


Frere anp Orser Ciassts or INsuRANCE. 

As you are aware, we have during the last two years transacted a 
certain amount of accident business as shown in the accounts of the 
General Branch, and as you will remember took powers to undertake 
Fire and various other classes of insurance. We have come to the 
conclusion that the present is a favourable time for such an exten- 
sion. Although we have every reason to expect that our existing 
connections will enable us to obtain almost immediately a very 
considerable volume of business, we intend to proceed in a Prudential 
manner. 

New Caprrar. 

_ I would remind you that the authorised capital of the company 
is £2,000,000, of which £1,000,000 remains unissued. Subject to the 
consent of the Treasury, it is proposed that the remaining £1,000,000 
should be issued pro rata to our shareholders, and that a small pro- 
portion only of the nominal value of such new shares should be called 
up, further calls depending upon the amount of the business trans- 
acted and other contingencies. These new shares will be designated 
B shares, and will depend for dividend entirely upon 75 per cent. of 
any distributable profit from the General Branch, the remaining 25 
per cent. of that profit being allotted to the existing shares. 


Prospects or GeneRAL Branca. 

It is, of course, quite impossible to forecast the amount of profit 
which the General Branch may be able to earn, and I trust that 
shareholders will not be disappointed if it should be found advisable 
to refrain from making any distribution in the near future, but will 
be satisfied if as the result of our most careful and constant attention 
to this new class of business we are eventually able to distribute 
moderate dividends, increasing as our success becomes more assured. 
It should be fully realised that Fire and Accident business is subject 
to much greater fluctuation as regards its profit-earning capacity than 
Life Assurance business. These new shares must not in any way be 
compared with our existing shares, which for many years have secured 
dividends and bonus, the satisfactory nature of which has been due 
not only to an enormous business with an income of many millions 
per annum, but also to long and careful husbanding of our resources 
and the building up of reserves which have enabled us to face un- 
expected losses such as have resulted from the past four years of war. 
Our new venture in Fire and Accident business must be regarded as 
an “offspring ” which will require careful consideration during its 
youth, and for whose robust maturity we shall be prepared to wait 
with such confidence as our endeavours will, we believe, justify. 

Suare Accounts. 

It has been customary at these me~tings fo state the number of 
shareholders on our register, and I am glad to report that the total 
number of accounts is now 1,927, being an increase of 141 over last year. 

Apprrovep Societies. 

Dealing with the question of National Health Insurance, the claims 
of the Prudential Approved Societies during the past year amounted 
to £1,492,000. The average number of new claims per week from 
January to April was 10,000, but in July, owing to the influenza 
epidemic they reached 24,000; in August they fell again to the normal, 
but in October they increased to 17,000, and in November to 31,500. 

Mnustry or Heauts. 

Our Approved Societies have always exerted their full influence to 

hasten the establishment of a Ministry of Health: in season and, as 





some thought, out of season; before the war and even during its 
critical periods they have, in conjunction with other Approved 
Societies, urged upon the Government that the welfare of the people 
should be its first consideration whether in peace or war, and that no 
social measure was of greater importance or more urgently needed 
than the immediate co-ordination of the health services of the nation 

(including housing and sanitation) by means of a Ministry of Health. 
They pledged their support to a Bill drafted by the Government, which 
proposed to include temporarily the whole of the Poor Law in the new 
Ministry of Health rather than risk the delay which would inevitably 
take place if the new Ministry had to wait until the Poor Law was 
dissolved and reformed. : 

The whole subject was exhaustively dealt with by our General 
Manager (Mr. Thompson) in his Presidential Address to the National 
Conference of Industrial Assurance Approved Societies held in 
October last, and I shall be glad if any shareholder of the Company 
who is interested in the subject would ask for a copy of that address 
before leaving this Hall. 

CoLiection oF Premiums. ; 

As regards the important work of collecting our premiums, I 
have on several occasions explained to you the improved system which 
we adopted experimentally in 1912, and generally in 1913. More than 
half of our premium income is now collected under what is called 
the Block System, and the extent to which that system has been 
developed during the War, and especially during the past year, has 
been quite satisfactory. It would have been even more rapidly 
extended last year but for the fact that some additional clerical work 
is required to effect the change of method, and the clerical staff were 
very heavily handicapped owing to the number away on Active 
Service. 

It is abundantly clear that the Block System has already brought 
about an appreciable reduction in our expenses, though all the 
advantage secured in this direction has hitherto been much more 
than counter-balanced by the War Claims, the War Allowances to 
the Staff on Active Service, and in providing for the liability 
imposed upon the Company by the misdirected provision affecting 
insurance policies which was hastily inserted in the Courts 
(Emergency Powers) Act. 

It was, as you know, our declared intention that the Agency Staff 
should derive benefit from economy resulting from the success of the 
Block System, and effect has been given to this determination not- 
withstanding the heavy demands which we have had to meet in other 
directions. ° 

Acency Srarr. 

The unexampled progress of the business of the Company has also 
been of material assistance to the Agency Staff, and I am glad to say 
that their average earnings increased from £2 18s. 7d. per week 
during 1917 to £3 9s. 6d. per week during 1918. I think it is right that 
you should know the facts, because there has been some agitation 
on behalf of those who are, generally speaking, less successful than 
others of our Agents, and the charge has been freely advanced that 
the Company does not pay its Agents a living wage. 

Our Agents are divided into two classes: the smaller class 
numerically, who are employed under the Block System, collect more 
than half of our premium income and are salaried men. The larger 
class numerically are paid salary for making their weekly collections, 
a duty which usually occupies about three days, the rest of the week 
Being available for the introduction of new business which is paid 
for as piece-work by commission. 

It is not possible to maintain a standard rate of wage for 
thousands of men who for half the week are working, or perhaps 
not working, on commission terms. It is inevitable that some men 
should prove more industrious, more capable and more resourceful 
than others, and it is a fact that some few of our Agents earn 
less commission in a year than others earn in a week, so that the 
claim put forward on behalf of the few is equivalent to a demand for. 
a week’s pay for something like half a week’s effective work. 

Hitherto we have been more or less content in the knowledge that 
our terms of remuneration afforded to the Agent the opportunity 
of earning good wages, and in a number of cases where he has 
not availed himself of that opportunity we have accepted the situation 
provided the collections were properly attended to. We have been 
loth to terminate the agreements of men simply on the ground that 
their Agencies were unproductive, but that attitude will demand 
reconsideration if dislike or unsuitability for the work and con- 
sequent failure to earn the average wage is made the ground for 
unwarranted criticism of the Company. 

Where the rate of an Agent’s earnings is much below the 
average wage we intend in future to ascertain the cause; if the 
shortage can be regarded as attributable to any fault on the part 
of the Company we shall do our best to supply what is lacking; if, on 
the other hand, the fault is properly attributable to the Agent, we 
shall expect him to supply what is lacking, should he desire to retain 
his Agency appointment. The cases of men earning much less than 
the average wage are happily relatively few in number, and we 
hope that a satisfactory and amicable arrangement may be arrived 
at with most of them when our enquiries have been concluded; there 
is every desire on the part of the Company to deal with them with 
as much generosity as the circumstances warrant. 

Macwiricentr Work or rue Srarr. 

You will have realised that the unprecedented progress of the 
Company during 1918 could not have been achieved without 
enthusiastic effort on the part of the vast majority of the Staff. 
Those Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents who were not 
considered eligible for Active Service have had a harassing time 
throughout the War, and during 1918 their difficulties became acute. 
The Staff was so depleted that Superintendents were temporarily 
undertaking the control of two Districts although in some instances 
no assistants remained to help them. Fortunately the Agency Staff 
still left to us were, in most cases, men of considerable experience in 
the work, and I cannot speak too highly of the loyal efforts which 
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produced such magnificent results; our thanks are also due to the 
temporary collectors for much good work done on other Agencies 
which are being maintained for men away with the Colours. 

Our Indoor Staff have also risen splendidly to the calls necessarily 
made upon them, and we are thankful that a fair number of our men 
in khaki are now passing through the various stages of demobilisa- 
tion, so that the almost intolerable strain on their civilian colleagues 
will be sensibly relaxed in the near future. An additional strain on 
our Staff has been caused by the prominent part taken by a number 
of our men in the work of the London Ambulance Column; those so 
employed have done their utmost to make good their frequent 
absences from Office duty, but flesh and blood have their limitations, 
and their colleagues have, whenever possible, rendered such assistance 
as their own already overburdened energies permitted. 


Rep Cross Work. 

The work of the London Ambulance Column has done much to re- 
lieve the sufferings of those who have been wounded for us in the 
terrible and prolonged conflict now, we trust, at an end, and I hope 
the undoubted services of the men composing that Column will meet 
with suitable official recognition. The men concerned, not all of 
whom are connected with the Prudential, have made extraordinary 
sacrifices throughout the whole of the War, and it would be but just 
that they should share in any award which may be conferred on men 
engaged in the Home Service. 

Entertainments have been given by members of our Staff throughout 
the War to wounded soldiers both in this hall and in other centres, 
which have been much appreciated by those able to attend them, 
and we have heard with pleasure that the hospital work undertaken 
by a number of our women clerks has been greatly valued. 


Women C ers. 

For more than forty years we have employed a considerable staff 
of women clerks, so that it is no new venture on the part of the 
Prudential. Our experience is that more and more successfully they 
are establishing themselves as an efficient section of the Staff, and we 
anticipate they will take an increasingly important place in our office 
administration. 

Return oF Enuistep MEN. 

After more than four years of war we are welcoming back those 
members of the Indoor and Outdoor Staff who have been serving 
with the Colours. During their absence the Company has spared no 
efiort to keep their families and dependants in a financial position no 
less advantageous than would have been the case had they remained 
with us. Well have théy deserved all that we could do, and we 
greet them with thankfulness that they have survived the many 
perils they have faced. Yet, while we rejoice at their safe return, 
our thoughts are filled with sadness when we remember the many 
who have laid down their lives for the Great Cause. 

Tse Supreme Sacririce. 

Out of 1,508 members of the Indoor Staff who joined the Forces 191 
have died or been killed in action, while out of 7,152 of the Outdoor 
Staff 539 can never return. Their comrades who have been associated 
with them on the field of battle or have carried on their work at 
home will long cherish their memory, and the story of their great 
sacrifice will ever stand out as an imperishable record in the history 
of the Prudential. 

The Directors propose to erect a suitable Memorial in the Court- 
yard to the memory of Prudential men who have fallen. 

I now beg to move the adoption of the report and the accounts. 

The Deputy-Chairman (Mr. W. Edgar Horne, M.P.) :—Ladies and 
yentlemen,—The chairman, as usual, has left the deputy-chairman 
very little to say, but perhaps I might be allowed to emphasise one 
point he has mentioned as to the ordinary branch bonus which has 
heen declared this last year at the rate of 26s. per cent. In 1914 the 
bonus that was declared was at the rate of 30s. per cent. For the 
three succeeding years a bonus was declared of £1 for each year, but 
notices were not sent to the policy-holders because of the shortness 
of the staff. I should like, however, to point out that that makes 
an average for the quinquennium of 23s. a year. I need scarcely 
say that if any policy-holder wants to take the money instead of 
allowing it to be added on to his policy, it is possible for him to 
take it. It may also be of interest to you to know how our funds are 
invested at the present time as compared with how they were in- 
vested five years ago. In home securities at the present time there 
are 73 per cent., against only 58 per cent. five years ago; and as to 
the British Empire, there are now 89 per cent. of the funds invested 
within the British Empire, whereas five years ago there were only 
78 per cent. I have much pleasure in seconding the resolution. I 
will now ask Sir William Plender to address the meeting. 

Str Witi1am PLenpER ON THE INVESTMENTS. 

Sir William Plender, G.B.E., said:—Sir Thomas Dewey, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—The balance-sheet which is now before you is the thir- 
tieth which my firm has certified as regards the investments and 
their safe custody. The occurrence of this anniversary has led me 
to make a comparison of the figures in 1889 and in 1918, and I 
think it may perhaps be of interest to the meeting if I refer to a 
few of them. At the close of 1889 the total assets of the company were 
just under £11,000,000; they are now over £113,000,000. The subscribed 
share capital was then £200,000; it is now £1,000,000. The premium 
income has grown in this period from 4} millions to 16} millions, 
and the interest revenue from £327,000 to almost £4,000,000, whilst 
the number of policies in force is now over 23,000,000, as compared 
with 8,700,000 at the earlier date. I think these phenomenal increases 
bear testimony to the fact that the Prudential has met a national 
want, and also to the skill and foresight with which its affairs have 
been managed. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Evection or Mr. Guy Harsen to rae Boarp. 

Mr. D. W. Stable said:—On the death of that able and learned 
lawyer, Sir Philip Spencer Gregory, the directors did their utmost 
to find out who was the best man in their judgment to fill the 


vacancy, and they settled on Mr. Guy Harben. The period for 
which Mr. Harben was appointed by the directors had now run out, 
and it was for the shareholders to say whether they considered him 
to be the right and proper person to be elected a director. They 
knew that Mr. Guy Harben was the grandson of old Sir Henry 
Harben, who did so much for the company, and the son of Mr. H. A. 
Harben, one of the most able and intellectual men who ever adorned 
their board or any other. But that qualification was not enough. 
Something more was required, certainly from a director, and they 
looked—personally, he did with confidence—to the personal merits 
and ability of Mr. Guy Harben. 

Sir Riley Lord seconded, and the resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Mr. Guy Harpen’s Repvy. 

Mr. Guy Harben said he would like to thank the shareholders 
most sincerely for the great honour they had done him in electing 
him a member of the board. He felt considerably confused after his 
election because he did not come to the company just as an outsider 
who could win his way on his own merits. He had to live up to the 
reputation of two members of his family who had been connected 
with the board before him, and that would be the greatest task he 
had to perform. No sooner had he been invited to join the board 
than he began to dream of all the wonderful things one might do, 
but he had not been a director many weeks before he found that 
all his dreams had been realised Jong before he began dreaming them. 
One of the great dreams he used to talk about with his father in the 
old days was the profit-sharing system—not merely as regarded the 
Prudential—but all over the country—and that system seemed to 
have been worked out to an extraordinary degree in their company. 
Most people seemed to think that the duties of directors were to 
look after the interests of their shareholders. That might be the 
case in companies dealing with inanimate material, but the 
Prudential Company was dealing with human lives, and he had 
noticed since he had been on the board that the directors were 
prompted by other considerations, which they regarded as important 
as the interests of the shareholders, or possibly more important. In 
his speech that day the chairman had put the interests they had to 
consider in this order: First, the policy-holders; secondly, the 
workers; and, thirdly, the shareholders. He felt sure that Sir 
Thomas Dewey did so for a special reason—because, after all, it was 
the duty of the company to serve the policy-holder in the first place; 
and, in the next place, they felt that out of the revenues received 
from the company’s work it was their duty to see that the staff was 
absolutely contented and working in harmony with the company. 
It had been his privilege during the last few days to meet over 200 
of the company’s superintendents from different parts of the country, 
and in those interviews he had noticed the extraordinary affection 
which they had towards the directors, and especially towards Sir 
Thomas Dewey, Sir William Lancaster, and Mr. Thompson, if he 
might mention those names. They, one and all, remarked on the 
generous and liberal treatment received by them at the hands of the 
directors. He might say that because he had not been responsible 
for it, being only a new director. (Cheers.) 

Re-ELECTION OF THE RetIrING Directors. 

Sir John Luscombe moved the re-election of the retiring directors 
—Mr. John Irvine Boswell, M.D., Mr. Frederick Schooling, and Mr. 
James Moon. 

The Hon. E. J. Hawke seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. T. R. C. Diel, seconded by Mr. E. 8. Currey, 
Mr. Philip Secretan and Mr. W. H. Nicholls were reappointed audi- 
tors for the current year. 

Tae GeneraL MANAGER ON THE SERVICES OF THB STAFF. 

The General Manager (Mr. A. C. Thompson), in thanking the share- 
holders for a very cordial vote to the management and the staff of the 
company, said, during recent years the activities of the staff had 
been very varied in character and world-wide in extent, and they 
would never forget the patriotism displayed by their men on active 
service, and also by their men who had been largely instrumental 
in maintaining the service which the London Ambulance Column 
had rendered to the sick and wounded. In every description of work 
undertaken to help to win the war the company’s staff had played a 
noble part—(hear, hear)—but he was glad that a special reference 
had been made to that relatively small body of men and women, 
indoors and outdoors, who had been left to them. They had not been 
content with the colossal task of merely carrying on the business; 
they had been able to establish and create a record of progress the 
like of which had never been known in the history of the company 
—(hear, hear)—and as chief of the staff he thought he ought to say 
that the thanks of the shareholders were well merited, that the staff, 
whether on active or on civilian service, had established new and 
additional claims to their appreciation, and that they had abun- 
dantly shown that the spirit of the Prudential was more than equal 
to any call that might be made upon it. (Hear, hear.) The staff 
would be content to leave their future in the hands of the board, 
confident that the production at which they aimed, and the increasing 
efficiency on which they were determined, would be suitably and 
proportionately acknowledged by the company. He was glad that 
Mr. Schooling anticipated that he should desire to thank his personal 
colleagues, the officers of the company, indoors and out of doors, for 
the way they had shared with him the burden of the management, 
and he thought all of them would like him to make a special reference 
to the help they and the company had received from his able col- 
league Mr. Burn. (Cheers.) That gentleman was responsible for 
the preparation of the tables which provided for the purchase of 
War Stock and War Bonds by instalments, and the fact that they had 
at the end of the year 400,000 of those policies in force was eloquent 
testimony to the ability of Mr. Burn, and also to the skill with which 
that ability was seconded by the company’s staff throughout the 
country and at the chief office. (Cheers.) 
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MILLIONS OF HUMAN BEINGS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
ARE IN DESTITUTION. THEY MUST BE RELIEVED. 
PUBLIC MEETING at the CENTRAL 


WE STMINSTER, WEDNESDAY, 


REAT 
Cy HALT,, 
MARCH reth, at 8 p.m. 
Speakers : 
Lord HENRY CAVENDISH 
Mr. GEORGE LANSBURY, 
Mr. H. W. NEVINSON, 
lord PARMOOR, 
Mdme. POLOvTsEV, 
and other Speakers from foreign countries. 
COME AND HEAR THE FACTS AND THEN ACT. 
Iintrance Free. Doors open at 7.15 p.m. Tickets, numbered and 
reserved, 3s. each ; reserved, 1s. Tickets and handbills to be obtained 
from Miss E. M. Euis, Hon. Sec., “ Fight the Famine Council,” 


BENTINCK, M.I’., 


77 Avenue Chambers, Vernon Place, Southampton Row, W.C. 
Telephone: Museum 1368. 
LECTURES, ETC. , 
‘AUTHORITY: THE PROBLEM OF SOCIETY.” 


COURSE OF LEC TU RES by Mr. HOMER LANE 
A (of the Little Commonwealth), on Tuesdays, at 8 p.m., 

at the CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, on MARCH 

1th, 18th, 25th, and Apri, rst. 


Subject: March 11th,—‘* Dynamics oF MIND.” 
Tickets for Course, {1 1s. and ros. 6d. 
Single Tickets, 2s. 6d.. from the 
WoMEN’'S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE, 14 Bedford Row, W.C. 1 
Tel.: Hol. 5408. 


19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C.1. 


On: OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 
Sunday, March oth. 


11.15—Puitir THomas. “ Comte on Capital’ (2). 
6.30—J. F. GREEN, M.P., “‘ Revival of _ the Countryside.’ 


MEETING to consider the provision of a ee to members 

of Balliol College who have fallen in the war, and to discuss 

the various forms proposed, will be held in Committee Room “C” 

of the House of Lords on Wednesday, March roth, at 4.30 p.m. All 

members of the College, past and present, and the parents of those 

who have lost their lives are invited to attend. The chair will be 
taken by the Visitor of the College, LorRD LORE BURN. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools (a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow 

Board Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers “and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1. 


“ECTURES AT 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., on “ The 
Pilgrim's Progress,"’ every Tuvespay EvENING, at 8 p.m,; and on “ Astrology 
and Mysticism” every Fripay AFTERNOON, at 3.30 p.m, Apmission Fraee.—For 

Syllabus apply Secretary as above. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College on Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund app!y to the Principal, Miss Lawrence, 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1 
University Courses in Arts, Scrznce, Mepicting, and Encineerine for Men 


Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. 
_ Prospectus post post free from REGISTRAR. 








and Women. Pre- 


liminary Course for Air Pilots. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


‘ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and’ other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work. 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. . Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 

Ginaoe (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chamber: 
V.C 


3. 46 Kingsway, 
FOR SALE. 


ANTS, near Petersfield. On high ground. under the Hangers, PicturesqueCottage. 
one large, two smal! living-rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, oak and elm floors. 
Central heating, acetylene gas, water laid on. 14 acres, flower and kitchen 

gardens, brick terrace and paths, tennis court, orchard. Near Bedales School. Free- 
hold, £3,000.—Wuisnaw, Steep, Petersfield. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and ‘TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Sermons reported. — 





Lectures, 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lene. 
Tel. : 


Central 1565. 


POSITIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ARTNERSHIP.—Headmistress of high-class Private School of 

20 years’ standing (boys and girls) desires PARTNER. Children's ages 5—15. 
Home Counties. Mest be enthusiastic educationist. acquainted with modern 
methods. Confidential corre di invited.—Address Box 369, New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


PARTNERSHIP. 








N old-established Dublin firm of Manufacturers’ 
: Importers requires PARTNER with £500. 
£250. Bankers’ references. 
Apply ‘‘ Partner,” Box 502, THe New STATESMAN, 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 


Agents and 
Incomer can draw 


10 Great Queen 





SCHOOLS. 


OACHING.—Students: prepared for Matric. Lond. and all higher 
Exams. Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. Benprxen, B.A. (London), and 

Miss V. H. Warttine, B.A. (London) Special opportunities for FRENCH 
CONV ERSATION. —1i5a Baker Street, W.1. Mayfair 3797. 


. 2 MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, lete Scholar of Newn 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training C ofings. 


[INGHOLT 














SCHOOL, 


HINDHE 2A D. 





Prospectus on nee to Miss MACRAE MOIR 
_Tel :7 Grayshott. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa 
tion—free developmentas individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss THEODORA Ct. ARK and Miss K. M. _Evuis. 


SEASIDE SCHOOL. 
OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first class, modern 


education on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 
benefit of Sea and Down air. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming, House 
situated in its own grounds of 5 acres. — For prospectus, apply the Pancreat. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation. Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery. Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age, 














Principals : The Misses MANVILLE. 
M ALTMAN’ S GREEN, GERRARD’S' CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHameBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 


Mistre8s of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing 
and Handicraft of every description: to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery aad all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineasa year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26 - 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yeatly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
Bound Volumes. 
Binding Cases for Vol. XI. and earlier 
Volumes are now obtainable at 3s. 6d. 


each and Bound Volumes of Vol. XI. at 
zis. net. Earlier Volumes at 32s. net. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 

General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eleven Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. /Jrospectuses Sixteen 
Guineas. 

EpucATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VacCANT, MEETINGS, ETc., are charged at the 
rate of 1/- per line for a single insertion, or ]2/. per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Limited. 


Chief Office: Hotsporn Bars, Lonpon, E.C. 1. 





SUMMARY OF THE REPORT presented at the 
Seventieth Annual Mecting, held on March 6th, 
1919, 





ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during 
the year was 84,453, assuring the sum of £13,846,213, and producing 
a new annual premium income of £1,293,182. The premiums received 
were £6,770,839, being an increase of £1,275,634 over the year 1917. 


The claims of the year amounted to £5,337,976, of which £405,078 
was in respect of War Claims. The number of deaths was 16,276. The 
number of endowment assurances matured was 31,745, the annual 
premium income of which was £169,632. 


The number of policies including annuities in force at the end of 
the year was 961,578. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the 
year were £9,726,403, being an increase of £359,545. 


The claims of the year amounted so £4,982,416, of which £1,119,512 
was in respect of 66,930 War Claims. The total number of claims 
and surrenders, including 30,279 endowment assurances matured, 
was 430,335. 

The number of free policies granted during the year to those policy- 
holders of five years’ standing and upwards who desired to discon- 
tinue their payments was 55,374, the number in force being 2,014,311, 
The number of free policies which became claims was 50,935. 


The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end of 
the year was 22,256,570: their average duration is fourteen years. 


The War Claims of the year, in both Branches, number 71,814 
and amount to £1,524,590. The total paid up to the present on this 
account since the outbreak of War exceeds £4,900,000, in respect of 
over 230,000 claims. 


GENERAL BRANCH.—Under the Sickness Insurance Tables the 
premiums received during the year were £6,168, and £3,777 was paid 
in Sickness claims. Sinking fund policies have been issued assuring a 
capital sum of £210,525 and producing an annual income of £5,064. 


Attention is called to the fact that the Company is now transacting 
Trustee and Executor business. The securities on this account are held 
entirely apart from the Funds of the Company, and do not appear in 
the Balance Sheet. 


The Aircraft (Personal Injury) policies provide insurance not only 
against the risk of air raids, but also against risks of injury which may 
be received from our own aeroplanes. There is thus a liability still to 
be provided for. The General Branch is also liable for over £7,000,000 
for additional sums assured payable in case of death from accident 
arising from any cause to holders of Ordinary Branch War Bond 
policies. In these circumstances it has been found necessary to retain 
the whole of the General Branch Fund of £59,131 in reserve against 
liabilities. 

The assets of the Company, in all Branches, as shown in the balance 
sheet are £113,364,362, which after deduction of the balance of 
£4,237,500 owing in respect of the advance from our Bankers for pur- 
chase of War Loan shows an increase of £5,330,991 over 1917. 


In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £1,311,546, including 
the sum of £178,412 brought forward from last year. Out of this 
surplus the Directors have added £250,000 to the Investments Reserve 
Fund, which stands as at 3lst December, 1918, at £2,650,000 and 
£149,670 has been carried forward. 


The Directors are pleased to be able to announce that a bonus of 
£1 6s. per cent. on the original sums assured will be allocated to parti- 
cipating policies in the Ordinary Branch which were in force on the 31st 
December, 1918. In view of the fact that normal peace conditions 


have not yet been restored the Directors have felt it imperative to 
proceed with the greatest caution in the matter of distribution of 
surplus. They have, however, every confidence that in the future the 
Company will enter upon a period of renewed prosperity which will 
enable them to distribute bonuses equal to, if not exceeding, those of 
pre-War days. 

In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £533,888, including 
the sum of £92,470 brought forward from last year. Out of this 
surplus the Directors have added £153,126 to the Investments Reserve 
Fund, which, after deducting £53,126, representing realised loss on 
investments, stands as at 3lst December, 1918, at £1,800,000, and 
£70,885 has been carried forward. 


The total surplus of the two branches, as shown by the valuation, is 
£1,845,434. Of this amount £250,000 has been added to the Invest- 
ments Reserve Fund of the Ordinary Branch, and £153,126 has been 
added to the Investments Reserve Fund of the Industrial Branch, 
£821,753 will be allocated to participating policies in the Ordinary 
Branch and £400,000 to the shareholders in accordance with the 
Articles of Association of the Company, leaving £220,555 to be carried 
forward, namely £149,670 in the Ordinary Branch and £70,885 in the 
Industrial Branch. 


The provisions of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act are still in 
force and continue to affect the Company’s resources adversely. The 
reserve of £350,000 set aside last year has been absorbed to the extent 
of £250,000 in meeting the losses due to the operation of the Act, leaving 
£100,000 still reserved to meet losses from this cause to which the 
Company is still exposed. 

The close of the year was marked by the worst epidemic of influenza 
that has visited this country for many years past. As in all matters 
which affect the health and well-being of the nation, the effects of the 
epidemic were felt by the Company at once with extreme severity, and 
during the period from the 2nd November to the end of the year a sum 
exceeding £650,000 was paid in the Industrial Branch alone on civilian 
claims due to this cause. The consequent strain on the Funds of the 
Company, added to the heavy total paid in War Claims during the 
year, is sufficient to explain the impossibility which has confronted 
the Directors of resuming the payment of bonus in the Industrial 
Branch under the profit-sharing scheme of the Company. 


The Company has continued to make up the difference between the 
Service and Civilian pay of all members of the staff who are serving in 
His Majesty’s forces. 


Apart from the Ordinary Branch Contingency Fund of £500,000, and 
in addition to the reserves held against the liabilities shown by the 
valuation, an amount exceeding £4,770,000 has been reserved or carried 
forward, and is available to meet depreciation of securities and other 
contingencies. 


The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the year paid to 
their members benefits amounting to approximately £1,492,000, making 
a total of over £8,500,000 paid since National Insurance was introduced. 
The number of persons admitted to membership of the Societies during 
the year was 293,126, of whom no less than 201,284 were women. 


The loyal service rendered by the indoor and outdoor staff during 
the War was maintained throughout the year, and the Directors wish 
to record their appreciation of the manner in which the work of the 
Company has been carried on in face of the increasing difficulties. The 
Directors rejoice that the period of unexampled strain on the staff, 
both male and female, shows signs of coming to an end, and hope that 
an amelioration of War conditions will follow on the return of their 
many comrades who have been serving with the Forces. 

The London Ambulance Column, of which the Prudential V.A.D. 
form one-third of the bearer detachments, have maintained a constant 
service night and day throughout the War, and have cleared every train 
which has reached the London District, thus dealing with over 600,000 
wounded and sick men and women. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. have examined the securi- 
ties, and their certificate is appended to the balance-sheet. 
THOMAS C. DEWEY, Chairman. 

W. EDGAR HORNE,) .. 
J. H. LUSCOMBE, } 2i7e¢lors. 
A. C. THOMPSON, 
General Manager. 


J. BURN, Actuary. 
G. E. MAY, Secretary. 


The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained upon 
application. 
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